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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ makes a double bow in the 
Holme Moss area. On the one side, at Holme Moss 
itself, the entire television transmission equipment 
was supplied by Marconi’s Wireless. Telegraph 
Company, a membér of the ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 
And on the other side ‘ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC’ television sets will receive the picture big 
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_ and clear in homes throughout the Holme Moss area. 
Demonstrations of these outstanding receivers are 
now being given and we shall be glad to send you the 
name and address of your nearest dealer (together 
with a fully descriptive leaflet) on application to: 
The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Television 
Dept., Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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The Dissolution of Parliament 


By GUY EDEN’ 


HERE is a good deal of quiet, unshowy pageantry and 
formality and symbolism about the daily proceedings of our 
Parliament at Westminster, and most of it, I imagine, is 
puzzling for those who do not live with it all the time. 

For instance, when—yesterday afternoon*—Lieutenant-General Sir 
Brian Horrocks, Orders gleaming-on the coat of his uniform, sword by 
his side, strode towards the door of the House of Commons, Brigadier 
Sir Charles Howard, also wearing a sword, stepped forward and— 
slammed the door in the General’s face. And the General, calm and 
undismayed, struck the door three resounding blows with the heavy, 
silver-mounted stick he carried. Whereupon the Brigadier opened the 
door again and the General walked into the House of Commons—but 
with the Brigadier, hand alertly on his sword-hilt, at his side. 

All this was symbolical. For General Sir Brian Horrocks is the 
‘Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod’, and he was bearing a message 
from the House of Lords to the House of Commons. So it was essential 
that the Brigadier should slam the door in his face. Why? Because 
the Brigadier is Serjeant-at- Arms of the House of Commons, and back 
in the reign of Charles I, that monarch once walked uninvited into 

- the House of Commons, demanding the surrender of some M.P.s 
who had offended him. All down the centuries the door has been 
slammed in the face of the official messenger of the Lords—and, in- 
directly, of the Sovereign—to remind him that he cannot walk in on his 
own say-so. And, to this day, the Sovereign is not allowed into the 
House of Commons, even as an onlooker. A good many times, in the 
course of a session, Black Rod has to walk from the Lords to the 
Commons, to carry messages—and every single time, bang goes the door, 
and knock, knock, knock goes the silver-mounted rod. 

But yesterday’s visit was a special one—though there was nothing 
to indicate it. Black Rod—nobody ever gives him his full official title 
of ‘Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod ’—arrived, was formally 
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insulted, then admitted; and made his ceremonial bows to the House 
and the Speaker. Then he announced that the presence of that honour- 
able House was desired in the House of Peers to ‘ hear a Commission 
read’. The words would have been precisely the same-if the Commons 
were being summoned to hear the Royal Assent given to a Bill authoris- 
ing a local drainage scheme. As Mr. Speaker rose and led a procession 
of M.P.s to the House of Lords, the strong voice of Mr. Tom Harris, 
head doorkeeper and formerly of the Guards, echoed through the lobbies 
and corridors, ordering all to ‘make way for Mr. Speaker—make way 
for Black Rod’. 

When they got to the House of Lords in the Gilded Chamber, the 
Speaker and other M.P.s found under a tall gilded canopy the two 
gilt floodlit Thrones. Sitting on a form in front of the unoccupied 
Thrones was a Royal Commission—five members of the House of 
Lords—all wearing robes of scarlet and ermine, and with black cocked 
hats on their heads. In the centre was the Lord Chancellor, his hat 
perched—balanced, almost—on the long grey wig which forms part 
of his uniform as Speaker of the House of Lords. In the subdued lighting, 
the whole scene looked like some vast colourful painting of long ago. 

Mr. Speaker of the Commons, standing at the Bar of the House, — 
bowed with great ceremony, and the five noble Lords, as courteously, 
doffed their hats in perfect unison, in reply. The Lord Chancellor took 
up a large sheet of paper and read an account of the work Parliament 
had done in the session he was about to declare closed. The Budget, a 
surprising number of Bills, and so on. A wigged and gowned clerk then 
read a long, archaically-worded document, bearing the signature of the 
Queen and the Princess Elizabeth as members of the Council of State— 
appointing the five members of the Royal Commission—the five robed 
Peers. Each member of the Commission, as he was referred to—usually 
as ‘our right trusty and well-beloved Counsellor’, or some such time- 
hallowed title—raised his hat and bowed slightly, without rising. The 
a 
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document announced that Parliament had been called together to deal 
with ‘ divers difficult and pressing affairs’, but that now it was proposed 
to prorogue Parliament, ‘ for certain pressing causes and considerations 
Us especially moving ’: 

When the Lord Chancellor had completed the reading of the 
Prorogation Speech, which took only twelve minutes, he paused. Then 
he took up another document, the clerk read another Royal Order, and 
the Lord Chancellor announced that, under the authority of the King, 
he was empowered to prorogue—not dissolve—Parliament. This ancient 
ceremony of prorogation, or formal ending of a session, takes place at 
the end of every parliamentary session—there are normally five in the 
life of a Parliament—and there was nothing in yesterday’s proceedings 
to show that this was a prorogation to end prorogations, so far as this 
Parliament was concerned. But, of course, we all knew that it was the 
King’s intention to dissolve Parliament today. The dissolution—ending, 
not the session only, but the life of the Parliament—is an act of the 
King. He acts on the advice of the Privy Council—but Parliament itself 
has no say in the matter. The moment the Royal Proclamation is made, 
then Parliament ceases to exist and we all—if we are good citizens— 
play our part in electing a new one, to meet on the date named in the 
Proclamation. As soon as the Royal Proclamation was made today, the 
complicated, but smooth-running machinery of an election started up. 
From the office of the Clerk of the Crown, in Westminster, went an 
order to the Returning Officer of each Parliamentary constituency— 
there are 625 of them—to make arrangements for the election of a 
Member to represent it in the House of Commons. 


The Government Continues 

The Government does not resign when Parliament is dissolved. It 
carries on until it is confirmed in office by the electors, or it is made 
plain that the majority of the voters want some other Government. 
The life of a Government is unaffected by the life of a Parliament, 
because the Ministers are Ministers of the Crown—not appointed by 
Parliament: they carry on the Government in the name of the Sove- 
reign, by whom they are appointed. I think it is a fact that, technically, 
the members of the Government need fot be Members of Parliament 
at all—but, of course, that would be extremely inconvenient to all 
concerned, and so it is the practice tg have all members of the Govern- 
ment in one House or the other. And a Government that did not have a 
majority in the House of Commons might quite well find itself deprived 
of the money to pay for running the country, for the Commons have the 
last word on all plans to raise taxes or to spend money. 

But yesterday, as Parliament was prorogued, there was nothing to 
indicate that all the excitement of an election was to follow what seemed 
to be a very ordinary breaking-up, as we used -to call it at school. 
There was, indeed—back in the House of Commons—a lot of the 
atmosphere of a school breaking-up. There was a queue for handshakes 
with the Head; particularly warm handshakes, for everybody knew that 
the Head, Colonel Clifton Brown, the Speaker, will not be there next 
term. He is not standing in the election—but perhaps, in accordance 
with tradition, we shall see him, in.due course, in the House of Lords. 
He has not had an easy task since his two sponsors took him by the 
arms and propelled him, resisting as tradition requires—but not too 
strongly—towards the Chair which was to isolate him from the cut and 
thrust of debate and the pleasant social life of the place, but which 
is the highest pinnacle to which any Member of Parliament can be 
raised. That was back in 1943, when he succeeded Speaker FitzRoy 
who died in office—and he became the one hundred and. thirty-ninth 
holder of a post that dates back, in an unbroken line, to the year 1377. 
He was reappointed—and put up the same ceremonial, and ineffective, 
resistance—in 1945, and again in March, last year. So he has steered 
the House of Commons through some historic times, through some 
historic scenes, has this gentle-voiced, humorous, slightly-built man 
who, until a few hours ago, was Member of Parliament for Hexham, in 
Northumberland. You have to live with Parliament to realise to the 
full just how difficult and exhausting the office of Speaker can be. 
It is, I think, legitimate to wonder what might have happened, in the 
swift and dramatic changes in the political and social scene since the 
war, had the occupant of the Chair of the House of Commons been 
out of touch with the common man. Yes, I think there is genuine regret 
at the departure of Mr. Speaker. 

There are two other Members, as different from each other, in almost 
everything, as it is possible to imagine two people, who will be seen 
no more on the floor of the House of Commons. One is the Father of 
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the House—the Captain of the School—Ear] Winterton, known to 

everybody as ‘Eddie’ Winterton. He is only sixty-eight, but he has 
served longer than any other M.P. for he was elected in the year 1904, 
at the age of twenty-one, and he has been there ever since. His peppery, 
impetuous interventions in debate, delivered in a lightning staccato, have 
often brightened the proceedings, if they have not always added to the 
calm. Lord Winterton is enormously tall and very slim, and he has 
fascinated generations of M.P.s, and delighted generations of cartoonists, 
by his habit of winding his arms and legs around each other in a 
complicated tangle from which, it seemed, he could never hope to 
recover. But he untangled himself with startling rapidity when any case 
of cruelty, to race, child, or beast, or any supposed injustice appeared. 


~ We are all going to miss this fiery Irish peer, with his hot interventions, 


and his good-humoured chuckles and school-boy blush when he thought 
no one was looking, or someone praised him. iis 

And, on the other side of the House, we are to lose another man, 
as remarkable. I am sure I do him no injustice when I say that, when 
David (or Davy) Kirkwood arrived in the House in 1922, he had no 
great esteem for Parliament as an institution. As a member of the 
Clydeside Brigade of political firebrands, he wanted everything changed, 
and changed pretty quickly. In the years that followed, he was the 
centre of many a wild scene, but, as the years have passed, he has 
mellowed, and a year or two ago he became the Right Honourable 
David Kirkwood, Privy Counsellor. Mr. Kirkwood has certainly en- 
livened the proceedings on many an occasion and kept the Mother of 
Parliaments from dozing, when she should be about her chores. And, 
like Winterton, Davy Kirkwood has always delighted to do good 
gruffly and by stealth—and to blush a fiery red. to find it fame. Both 
good House of Commons men—and that is praise indeed. 

There was a certain amount of handshaking and goodbyeing among 
the Peers, too. But-they have one great advantage over the Members 
of the House of Commons. They do not have to be elected. They sit 
in the House of Lords because they have been created Peers or have 
inherited peerages—some of them go back to the thirteenth century. Not 


for their Lordships is the dusty battle of the hustings—unless they 


choose to join in, as a good many of them do, No, they know that 
they will be there, accidents aside, when the new Parliament meets. 

But their Lordships are not entirely unaffected by the dissolution. 
Like members of the Commons, they cease to be Members of Parlia- 
ment as soon as the Royal Proclamation is made: But they merely 
have to wait for the safe arrival of a new Writ of Summons from the 
King, calling them to Westminster to ‘ give their counsel’ and to join 
in the work of Parliament. And they will all have to take the oath . 
again, as will all the members of the new House of Commons. 

We have had our laughs, as well as our tears, in the Parliament 
that ended today. One of the most delicious laughs came when a noble 
Lord—an Admiral, too—carried away by his own oratory, exclaimed: 
“My Lords, we are a nation of sea-dogs. Let us see to it that our 
sea-legs are never cut from under our feet’. Or that lovely occasion 
when an M.P., waxing poetic, spoke of something or the other being 
‘Thick as leaves in Vallombrosa’. This was misheard, and printed, 
as ‘ Thick as thieves in Balham Broadway ’—a serious libel, I feel sure, 
on Balham Broadway, if there is such a place. 

Soon we shall be back there again, with a new Parliament. Maybe 
many new Members will take their places in the Debating Chamber 
opened last October, which still has a startlingly new look about it 
—the oak has yet to acquire that delicate hue and polish that comes 
only with time; the seats have not yet gained those undulations 
which tell of long use. 


A Very Human Institution 

“It is not for me even to guess how the new House of Commons will 
be composed—that is in the lap of the voters. But I feel sure that it will 
carry on the age-long traditions of the. place. I feel sure that Parliament, 
with all its faults and good points, its deeply moving moments, and 
the moments that are, perhaps, best forgotten, will go on being—well, 
just our Parliament. And there will emerge, I feel sure, another Speaker 
Clifton Brown. Indeed, the first duty of the new Parliament will be to 
elect a new Speaker. And there will emerge, I doubt not, another 
Eddie Winterton, another Davy Kirkwood. For that, it seems to me, is 
the most important—and certainly the most endearing—thing about our 
Parliament: the way in which, as century succeeds century, it changes 
and does not change, the way in which it keeps its character as a human. 
institution—a very human institution—From a talk in the Home Service 
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Looking over the Old City of Jerusalem: 
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in the centre are the domes of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 


Photographs: A. F. Kersting 


Remembering Jerusalem 


OR several months—they were the most strenuous and the 
most exhilarating months of my life, by the by—I used to 
, travel every evening between Jerusalem and a town called 
Jenin which lies at one corner of the Arab triangle of Palestine. 


We would go out past the Damascus Gate 
and along the Nablus road. On a hill above 
the jll-omened village of Sheikh Jarrar there 
is a peculiarly dangerous hairpin bend; the 
main highway to the north climbs steeply, 
and to the right-a side road goes off to 
Mount Scopus and the Mount of Olives. 
From this corner there is a breath-takingly 
beautiful prospect of the Holy City—the 
city which, in the minds of millions, is the 
holiest in the world. 

When I think about Jerusalem, this is the 
first physical image that comes to me, with 
great vividness and great detail. I recall it in 
a serene, limpid evening light, a light which 
suffuses and glows back from the matchless, 
warm and golden stone of which the city is 
built. It is an evening of late summer, with 
the hillsides bare and brown, and the wind 
freshening after the heat of the day. The 
harvest has been gathered; the wheat and 
tle durra are being threshed in the villages, 
and the scent of the sun-baked grain drifts 
upon the breeze. There is a train of camels 
padding in curmudgeonly dignity down the 
hill, under the charge of two shrill and agile 
little boys. The amiable clatter of the camel 
bells mingles melodiously enough with the 
distant clangour of the bells of Jerusalem’s 

-churches and schools and nunneries. This, 
as you may have noticed, is a singularly 
peaceful recollection. It is of Jerusalem ten 
years ago, or thereabouts, when the second 
world war was at its height but when—by 
one of those ironic tricks that history is 
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» By JOHN CONNELL 


Doorway of a mosque in the Old ‘City: the street leads to 
the Wailing Wall 


constantly playing—British-mandated Palestine was a country at peace, 
and Jerusalem was a’ city at peace and—on the surface, anyway—at 
unity with itself. In the years since then Jerusalem has been riven by 
violent and desperate civil war. Nowadays it is arbitrarily and tragically 


cut in two, and whole districts of it are a 
shattered, evil-looking no-man’s-land where 
the sniper is the ruler. And not long ago, 
while I sat drinking my beer before lunch 
on the terrace of the King David Hotel, I 
heard across the valley in the Old City a 
brief, ragged volley of shots. The first of 
those shots killed that shrewd, brave, subtle 
man, King Abdullah of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of the Jordan. And the murder 
was done on one of the most sanctified spots 
in the world—the threshold of the mosque 
of el Aqsa within the precincts of the Haram 
es Sharif, the Temple Area—sacred to 
Islam, to Jewry, and to Christendom. That 
was one of the worst deeds of violence that 
Jerusalem has known in recent years. I 
wish I could believe that it was the last. 

I cannot be objective about Jerusalem, its 
past, its present, or its future. I know it too 
well and I love it too well. I lived and 
worked in Jerusalem during some of the 
most highly formative years of my life. I 
was still young; I was on my own; I had 
responsibilities to shoulder, decisions to take, 
orders to give, all of which seemed to me 
then to have meaning and value. Zest and 
joy were my portion then. I was making the 
discovery which others before me had made. 
Sir Ronald Storrs has phrased it in one 
lapidary sentence: ‘ There is no promotion 
after Jerusalem’. 

I shall always believe that to be true. I 
have gone back to Jerusalem many times 
since then, and in very different circum- 
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stances. Even when returning was sad or perilous—and on April 30, 
1948, it certainly was not entirely without risk—I have always found 
in it a strong, irrepressible lifting of the heart. I realise that Jerusalem 
to me is a unique personal experience; and I realise that any personal 
experience is transient and trivial alongside the majesty and splendour 
with which the name and concept of Jerusalem is invested. I believe, how- 
ever, that it is quite important to be aware of Jerusalem as an earthly 
city—a city with an electric-light company, a telephone exchange, banks, 
-bus routes, restaurants, and cinemas, a city with a housing problem and 
a water problem and an ice problem; in these aspects a city like other 
cities. I hope that offends nobody. Because I believe that knowledge of 
this sort of Jerusalem does not detract in the slightest from awareness 
of the city’s spiritual and symbolical significance. 

Jerusalem’s holiness derived from what happened there—from certain 
historical events with their own setting in time and place. Of course, 
Jerusalem today does not look as Jerusalem looked in the days when 
Pontius Pilate was Procurator of Judaea. But there are about it certain 
durable physical characteristics—qualities of light and air, the climate, 
the stone whence it is hewn, the rocky hills of Judaea among which 
it is set, the olive trees and the rosemary, and the cool, keen wind. These 
are the same now as they were then. Many Eastern cities are flam- 
boyant. Jerusalem is naturally austere. But it is a city of emotional 
and spiritual extremes. It has often experienced invasion and defeat. 
Its holy places have been sacked and built again; and sacked and 
built again. Titus had it razed to the ground, so that not one stone 
stood upon another; and the plough was dragged over the place where 
it had been. When the Crusaders captured it they celebrated with a 
grim orgy of murder, and they had to clamber over piles of corpses 
to reach the Holy Sepulchre. In our own time the horrors of the King 
David explosion, and the massacre of a convoy of doctors and nurses 
by the roadside at Sheikh Jarrar, the murder of King-Abdullah, the 
murder of Count Bernadotte, and of many other good, brave men, 
are all in the same pattern of violence. Yet fearful as is the stench 
of slaughter and of sacrifice over Jerusalem, the holiness and the beauty 
abide and are more important. Why? 


The Holy City 

Here, I believe, is the beginning of the answer. If you abstract the 
sacramental element from the sequence of recorded events which led 
up to Good Friday, it is on the whole a typical, distasteful, and saddén- 
ing Palestinian episode. It is in the pattern as we have known it. The 
variations are minor. The soldiers hazed the prisoner in the guardroom; 
however much unit commanders may deplore it, this is the sort of 
thing that happens occasionally. And the prisoner was executed, although 
the Procurator’s own inclinations were towards clemency. But, of course, 
you cannot abstract the sacramental element. The sense of it is there, 
al] the time, in Jerusalem. Jerusalem’s sanctity is not merely of a 
moment or a mood. Jerusalem is a holy city. It is the Holy City. 

It happens that in addition to this supreme endowment which no 
change of rulership, no vicissitude, can ever take away from it, Jerusalem 
possesses certain other great attributes. To its Jewish population today, 
and to many others who have never lived in it, who perhaps have 
never gone there and never will, Jerusalem is heroic as well as holy. 
As we feel about London in the blitz, so Jews feel about the siege of 
Jerusalem in 1948—a high and ardent pride in the valour and the 
endurance of a population that had to stand to arms to defend its 
homes. It is no small thing nowadays for a Jewish inhabitant of 
Jerusalem—man, woman, or child—to say, ‘I was here and I stuck 
it’. When I went back the other day, everybody I encountered in 
Jerusalem who could make that claim did make it. And, I hasten 
to say, never arrogantly; but with the legitimate, matter-of-fact emotions 
with which Londoners talk about the night of the land-mine or the 
morning the flying bomb fell. There is this to be added: I never met 
in Jerusalem any bitterness or hatred against the British, any hostility 
even. That is something which I cannot explain; I can only record it 
and be grateful that it has happened. \ 

Ten years ago, when I first knew it, Jerusalem was a spick-and-span 
little city. Today it is more than a bit battered, a little down at heel, 
a little shabby. It is noisier than it used to be; and—on the Israel 
side of the frontier—a good deal less picturesque. There are no camels 
or goats now; the ragged little Arab boys who used to herd the 
goats and whack the donkeys are gone, too, and gone is the sound of 
their flute-playing over the waste places of the city. And always there 
is the melancholy, oppressive sense that the city is divided and at war 
within itself. On too many nights you hear the spit of rifle fire across 
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no-man’s-land. A legitimate journey from the Jewish part of the city 
to the Arab part is a matter of having two passports, of satisfying two 
rather bleak groups of security authorities, and of trudging across a 
frontier called, quaintly enough, the Mandelbaum Gate. 

There is a stubborn consistency in Jerusalem’s history. Its great 
epochs have always been epochs of transition; they have not been many; 
and they have been short-lived. Royal David’s city has had a way of 
being of intense and fierce significance for a few years at a time; each 
phase has ended in a crisis of the utmost magnitude, and a terrible 
ordeal for the inhabitants. Then there has been a relapse into centuries 
of squalor and barbarism, and during those centuries the religious, 
political, and emotional fires are slowly banked up—they are never 
extinguished. Peace and tranquillity over any considerable period of 
time have not, as yet, been part of Jerusalem’s long experience. When 
she is at rest, she does not matter very much: there is a trickle of 
pilgrims to the shrines, and there is a squabble and a snarl of rival 
factions of attendants at the shrines. When Jerusalem matters to sizeable 
sections of the human race, when people are willing to fight and die for 
her possession and the glory of her name, then she is turbulent and 
dangerous. Holiness such as Jerusalem possesses is not, it seems, a 
particularly serene quality. 


An Unresolved Dilemma 

I am afraid these are disturbing reflections; and I realise that they 
embody a somewhat stern paradox. I_believe that it is a paradox which 
lies at the root of much of our human experience. The earthly Jerusalem 
is an exceptionally beautiful and haunting place in which to live and 
work. I love the earthly Jerusalem; and in some sense which I cannot 
easily analyse, the rest of my life is a perpetual banishment from it. 
I know that to admit that I have these emotions is to admit that I 
am possessed by an unresolved dilemma. The dilemma, I have come 
to believe, is not soluble. The emotions, I know, are shared to a 
quite remarkable degree by almost all of us who at any time during 
the British Mandate served in Jerusalem. It is some consolation—or 
isn’t it?—to recognise that the emotions and the dilemma have been 
fairly constant across the centuries. ‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning ’"—surely, whatever ingenious explan- 
ations have been devised by learned commentators, that is the simple 
cry of the man in exile from the home he loves. There are, however, 
some other verses in another psalm which are less plangent, less 
nostalgic, though as superbly evocative. The poet who wrote them was, 
I believe, acutely aware of something which I have been striving to 
express: the sense of the strange, durable relationship between that 
earthly, temporal Jerusalem set in the Judaean hills, and the eternal 
city of God. ‘O pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper 
that love thee. Peace be within thy walls: and plenteousness within thy 
palaces. For my brethren and companions’ sake: I will wish thee 
prosperity’. These are excellent and stirring sentiments: familiar, 
kind, comradely, and secular. And then the poet is swept up: abruptly 
and startlingly he says something quite different: ‘ Yea, because of the 
house of the Lord our God: f will seek to do thee good’. 

—Home Service 


‘The Vision of Paradies 


Dark was that impenetrable door 

At which we stood like shades 

Waiting for admission. Then we saw 

Our real shadows melt into the rock 

Like sun, or wind, or rain piercing the spring’s white glades. 
And naturally, with no loss, no sense of shock 

Or shame, we found ourselves, at last, 

Re-entering the dwelling that our faith had lost. 


There all was bright with sunlight and profusions. 

Our shrunken hearts delighted to be rich again 

With all the tender savagery of continents and oceans. 

We could feel the wild blood burning in each living hand, 

The breath of gods and heroes flowing in each vein. 

We had entered life as if a new-found land 

Had suddenly appeared familiar, and good. 

And there was speech, like love, which all men understood. 
JAMES KirkuUP 
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The Proud People of Swaziland 


By PATRICK 


ETWEEN the Union of South Africa and Portuguese East 
Africa*there is a small green country the size of Wales. It 
is called Swaziland. It is possible that you have never heard 
of it. It is one of the three, the smallest of the three, British 
Protectorates embedded in 
the territory of South Africa 
like plums in a cake. . 

A very proud and splendid 
people live here. They are 
natural herdsmen, tall and 
solitary. You see them stand- 
ing alone with a few beasts 
on a great slope of grass 
through which the rocks show 


Pe eae 


to the colour of pale string 
and straighten it carefully so 
that it hangs in a thick tangle 
almost to their shoulders. 
Sometimes they look as if 
they are wearing wigs in 
a schoolboys’ production of 
“ Macbeth’, and each one of 


stuck in his hair for scratch- 
ing. They wear brief fur kilts 
and a bright cloth over their 
shoulder, and I saw nothing 
more splendid in Africa than 


Swaziland, 


S Bee The Paramount Chief _ of 
one of their men. striding Sobhuza II 
swiftly through the grass by Photographs: Patrick O’ Donovan 


the road, carrying a message 
from the Chief, with a spear in his hand and a ring of beads round his 
neck. And he never looked round to see who was passing him on his 
long journey. _ 

No railway runs into this state and there is now no real airport. 
You travel many 
grass ripples like seas in the Channel and the hills 
are as empty as the huge white clouds in the sky. 
And then you come to this country where little 
streams rattle down the slopes between their rocks, 
where the valleys are smaller and the hills sharper 


‘It has a capital called Mbabane, which is so small , 
that if it were in England everybody would know 
everybody else in it. The air here is still and hot as 
if someone had opened an oven door in your face. 


It has a single street with a grocer’s and a post office 

and an unpretentious office for the Government with ~ 
swing doors and a Union Jack. There is a friendly 
hotel which is a sort of distillation of England, and 
people who love England and live in South Africa 
sometimes drive hundreds of miles just to savour it. 
There is a heavy Victorian sideboard in the dining- 
room, covered with hideous silver that needs clean- 


_ ing. Stags stand at bay and regiments die to the last 


-drummer-boy in the engravings in the hall. The furniture is dark and 


heavy. And at the bottom of an oyer-grown, over-blown garden, stand- 
ing a little crooked on a mouldering plinth, exiled and graceful, there 
is a green street lamp which someone bought off the old Waterloo 
Bridge when it was pulled down. And they put it here as a keepsake. 
It stands above the high street over a little market where women in 
bright cloths sit on the ground as if they were growing out of it, to sell 
bananas and avocado pears; bright old men wave carved trays at you 


hours in a car across rolling plains where the coarse ° 


The Queen Mother, second in importance to the Paramount 
Chief, and official rain-maker to the tribe 
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and old ladies sit and mumble behind heaps of stale cigarettes and dusty 
sugar lumps which they sell one by one at an unmentionable profit. 

This is the humble and endearing capital of one of the few countries 
in British Africa which is not being disquietened by nationalism and 
incoherent discontents. It is run with a minimum of friction as 
colonies used to be run. I suppose it is really out of date now. The 
British retain all the ultimate power; much of the administration is 
left to the people themselves. There is always the chance that its great 
neighbour South Africa may grow weary of this apparent anomaly 
within its frontiers and demand its absorption. And so, under the threat 
of this change, all the usual demands are still, and most men, most 
Africans at any rate, seem to confine their political demands to demand- 
ing that they remain as they are. . 

This country is the home of a nation called the Swazis. They are 
closely akin to the Zulus. The seat of their tribal government is only a 
few miles from Mbabane. The road winds out of the tight hills, down 
into a long valley that has the dignity of a formal park. Its sides are 
bare and green. Clouds move serenely above it. There are groups of 
planted trees and meadows and little fields and huddles of dark beehive 
huts from which leaning pillars of smoke rise into the hot air. 

I went to call on the Paramount Chief at his headquarters. They have 
built a sort of modern parish hall out of concrete and plaster for their 
council chamber. For the interview, the Chief had summoned his 
council; for, although he has great power, he is still responsible to this 
group of elderly and dignified men, each of whom is master of one of 
the groups of huts or kraals. We sat at a table at one end of the hall, 
next to the Chief. Sixty or seventy elders sat on benches round the walls. 
The Paramount Chief is a remarkable man, with a university degree, 
built like a heavy athlete: Sobhuza II, c.B.e. He wore shorts and, 
knotted over one shoulder, a square of printed cotton rather like a table- 
cloth. He had a fine, almost classical head with a crisp and curling 
beard. He was rolling and unrolling in his hands a copy of The Farmers’ 
Weekly. 

I had been carefully coached. ‘I greet the Paramount Chief and his 
council’, I said, and they buzzed politely. ‘I greet the correspondent 
of The Observer’, he said, which is the sort of formal approach to 
which a reporter is not accustomed. I asked him rather conventional 
questions about the condition of his nation; he wanted to know what the 

people of Britain thought 

i \\ : about the affair of Seretse 

: and Ruth Khama in Bechu- 

analand. And every now 
~and again a madman who 
crouched on the floor at the 
far end wrapped up in an old 
army great-coat would start 
shouting a little until one of 
the elders went over and 
kindly quietened him down. 
The-Chief was careful. He 
was clearly aware of the 
perils of too frank a relation- 
ship with the press. Various 
elders made statements. One 
talked with affection of a 
District Commissioner _ he 
knew as a boy and another 
regretted the exceptional late- 
ness of the rains, and all the time one felt they meant something 
different, something they were approaching politely and from an angle. 
And then we went out and stood in the clean bright sun and a gentle 
wind took and waved the cloths that hung from almost every shoulder. 
The Chief got into a brand new car and drove himself away while one 
of the elders stepped forward and shouted old and formal phrases of 
praise, comparing him with the lions, while the car bounced down the 
road. And the elders started on the walk over the hills to their kraals. 
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After the Paramount Chief, the most important person among the 
Swazis is the Queen Mother. The present holder of the title is not 
the Chief’s mother, but by virtue of her office she is charged with the 
making of rain. Until very recently, whenever the rains were late, 
farmers would drive cattle up to her kraal in the valley and present 
one or two of them to encourage her to make rain. I think that most 
Swazis still in their hearts believe in her powers. She lived in a large 
kraal of her own. Round it was a thick fence, twice the height of a 
man, made of the dry trunks of trees. We waited outside while a 
messenger announced our arrival. Close by there was a cattle pen the 
size of a football pitch, the baked earth still holding the marks of 
hundreds of hooves. The fence was a monstrous affair. This is the 
scene of the yearly ceremony which, with an accompaniment of singing 
and dancing, somehow enshrines the personality and continuity of the 
tribe. All the young men who have come of age enter this pen and a 
bull is driven in; they close round it, and pummel it to death with 
their bare hands. 

The Queen Mother said she would receive us, though she apologised 
for not being properly dressed. She sat on a reed mat, dressed in a few 
skins and hung with leather amulets. Her kraal consisted of a number 
of neat huts, not quite high enough for a man to stand up in, all made 
of thin woven branches. -Some of them were connected with passages 
made of reed mats, and the earth was trampled bare and swept as clean 
as a barrack square. It had-a drowsy, secret look like a cloister, and 
the fence cut out all the outside world except the moving clouds over- 
head. The Queen Mother was a charming, stout, old lady with her hair 
piled high on her head; she sat bolt upright, and smiled, and sent 
for more mats like any hostess calling for tea. 

But Swaziland today is not all Swazi. In the last century they 
suffered in the same way that all the other people in this part of 
Africa suffered. The Europeans started to demand more and more 
land, and driven by their human greed and their certainty in the 
righteousness of what they were doing, they were not particular how 
they got it. The Swazis had a Paramount Chief who knew little of the 
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niceties of land law but had a taste for European liquor; faced with 
innumerable demands, he bit by bit alienated to white farmers more 
land than he actually possessed. A Commission came to straighten out 
the confusion, and at the end the Swazis were left owning a third of 
Swaziland. Then in 1907 it was made a Protectorate of the Crown. 
But since the war this people has done something remarkable. They 
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have started an inheritance fund. They set a levy on all their 


cattle herds, and with the money they raised thus they bought back 
land, until now they own about half of their country. That is rare 
in Africa. 

Until the war, this place jogged along on a nicely balanced budget. 
Most of its white farmers tended to look towards South Africa for their 
future, and some of them lived on the borderline between bare decency 
and squalor. The Swazis existed tolerably, and to earn money sent their 
young men off to work in the Rand gold mines, But since the war this 
quiet Cinderella has been given a little of its due: 74,000 acres have 
been planted with trees by the Colonial Development Corporation, and 
44,000 by private companies. An asbestos plant has made one valley 
white and hideous but employs a large number of its men. There is a 
land settlement scheme whereby African families are given undeveloped 
lands and the means to use them. Each farmer is given seven acres of 
plough land and grazing for fifteen head of cattle, with one-sixth of 
an acre of irrigated land for market gardening. As a result of such 
changes they are developing new food tastes, and turnips have become a 
favourite. = 

But these figures are dull stuff. They do mean that a beginning has 
been made in stopping the deadly flow of youth towards the Rand. 
They mean that we are doing something to expiate the monstrous, 
almost accidental, injustices of the past. They mean miles of little 
tender trees on the sides of hills that will one day be great forests. 
They mean new fields pegged out on slopes looking like coverlets left 
to dry. They mean fat cattle walking down the paths that lead to dips; 
they mean an atmosphere of hopefulness not common on the Continent 
of Africa—Home Service 


Migration and Commonwealth Defence | 


The second of two talks by SIR NORMAN ANGELL on freedom of movement - 


WO matters concerning the Commonwealth, each closely 

related to the other, have recently come in for a good deal 

of public discussion. One is the remarkable change of opinion 

in the British overseas Dominions of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, on the subject of immigration. Until a few years ago, 
Dominion opinion was very hostile to anything more than a very 
limited admission of immigrants. There were years in which immigra- 
tion was minus: more people were leaving the Dominions than going 
to them. Today, Australia and Canada have plans for immigration 
‘on a relatively large scale; the immigrants to include a considerable 
proportion of non-British. 

The second matter is the Pacific Defence Pact—the treaty made by 
Australia and New Zealand with the United States and to which 
Britain is not a party. In matters of defence those Pacific Dominions 
are giving priority to close association with the United States, not 
with Britain. The reasons for anxiety concerning defence are all too 
obvious. An Australia of 8,000,000 and a New Zealand of less than 
2,000,000 today confront an Asia of 1,000,000,000, an Asia moreover 
whose nationalism has become so explosive as to be at times almost 
pathological, especially when combined with fanatical communism. 

But why, in that situation, should members of the British Common- 
wealth turn to the United States, rather than to the Commonwealth 
itself? For the Commonwealth is a world-wide entity, the three 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, New Zealand alone possessing greater 
potential resources than the United States, and a far larger territory—a 
fact which seems to come as a surprise to most people. Furthermore, 
the Commonwealth has at its centre a power that has exercised world 
authority for nearly 300 years. It was the power to which the United 


States owed its origin and territorial growth, and it brought to the’ 


western world, as well as to much of the east, a longer period of 
relative peace than men have known since the break up of the Roman 


Empire. Indeed, the role of British imperial power in world affairs has 
been manifested very recently. If, after the fall of France, there had 
been no British Empire, no British Gibraltar, no British Malta, no 
British troops in Egypt, no British Indian army of 2,000,000 men 
equipped by the British Indian industry, then Hitlerite Germany would 
have defeated the west in 1940. 

I recall these elementary, but largely disregarded, points in history, 
not for the purpose of indulging in nostalgic lamentations over departed 
glories, but for the purpose of suggesting that the Commonwealth can, 
and must, play a part in western defence comparable to that at present 


‘ played by the United States. For, as I suggested last week, it is 


anomalous and dangerous for the whole of the western world to lean 
upon the United States to the degree that it does. In my previous talk 
I drew attention to the two main factors which have accounted for 
the growth of the United States in a single lifetime from a war- 
devastated country of 30,000,000 to the immensely powerful country we 
know of 150,000,000. One factor in this amazing growth was immigra- 
tion. But the immigration of itself could not have made the United 
States the economic and military power that it is without the factor 
of political integration, union. 

I emphasise this fact of political unity because of its bearing on the 
future of the Commonwealth. Vast natural resources and a great 
immigration would have availed the North Americans very little in 
terms of economic and military power but for that political union 
which neither Latin America nor the British Commonwealth has 
managed to achieve to any similar extent. There is of course a Pan- 
American Union, and there are deep sentimental ties between the 
independent nations of the Commonwealth. But both those aggregations 
trust to anarchy, in the dictionary sense of the term: they pin their 
faith, that is, to the belief that an effective society can be maintained 
without government. There is, of course, machinery of consultation, 
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but there is no government of the Commonwealth as such. There is 
a government of Australia, another of New Zealand, another of Britain, 
and so on. But the British Commonwealth as such has no central 
authority, no Washington, no Ottawa, no Canberra. 

There have been discussed this last year or so in England very 
ambitious plans for transferring, en bloc, great sections—running into 
tens of millions—of the British population overseas as a dispersal 
measure of security, so as to put most British industry beyond the reach 
of atom bombing from near-by bases on the Continent; and also for 
the purpose of making the country more self-sufficient by reducing its 
population; less dependent therefore on overseas supplies, less at the 
‘mercy of the submarine war. It has been suggested that the population 
of, Great Britain should be reduced in this way by some 15,000,000 


or 20,000,000. In any operation on that scale, timing would of course 


be all-important. Attempted at this precise moment it would involve 
dislocation of the present rearmament effort which the military experts, 
including Eisenhower, want speeded up. Just now, we have not enough 
people in Britain to do the work urgently needed. The Government 
is now actually negotiating for the importation of Italian miners and 
other foreign workers. We cannot afford, at this particular juncture, 
the weakening of Britain itself, which happens to be the only great 
state in Europe without a considerable communist party; the one state 
upon which on three occasions this last century and a half the Continent 
has depended for liberation from totalitarian domination. 


Dangers of Economic Nationalism 
The weakening of Britain’s power would matter less if the Common- 
wealth were a political and economic unit. It is neither. When the 


- American State of Massachusetts lost some of its farming population 


to the better lands of the Middle West, the Union was not im- 
poverished: the revenue which the Washington Government lost in 
New England it picked up in Illinois, and its total power to meet 
financial difficulties was not diminished. It would have been very 
different if New England had been one independent state and Illinois 
(say) another, both bitten with economic nationalism, each erecting 
tariffs against the other, each with independent currencies and so forth. 
As it was, Massachusetts was able to make up in industry its loss in 


~ agriculture because it could buy its raw materials in its own currency, 


whether the cotton of the south or the hides of the west, and sell the 
product without let or hindrance to the newly peopled Middle West 
or Far West. This preserved the economies of large-scale production, 
which in its turn makes possible the American standard of life. Detroit 
manufactures cars for the whole Union. If each State insisted on having 
its own Detroit, it is very unlikely that American workmen would be 
in the habit of driving to work in their own cars. 

There are other obstacles to repeating the experience of the United 
States. One may be an indisposition on the part of the younger people 
of this generation to take the risks of a new life—an indisposition 
resulting perhaps in some degree from the habit of dependence on the 
“state; and secondly the financial difficulty at the receiving end of pro- 
viding all the social services which it has now become the business of 
the modern state to furnish. —__ 

A year or two since there was a paragraph in the press to the effect 
that some 200 to 300 families had returned from one of the Dominions 
because they had found on getting there that the housing shortage was 
as bad as it was in England, and the social security system not so 
advantageous. It prompted one to speculate on what would have hap- 
pened if those who built up the United States and Canada and Australia 
and New Zealand had been deterred by the housing shortage. Truly 
there was in their day a housing shortage, because there were no 
houses at all. Even on the frontier as 1 knew it in my boyhood, we 
built our houses with our own hands, sometimes out of the logs of the 
forests and the sods of the plains; for a time we might have no houses 
at all but camped as best we could. It was hardship but it was not 
unhappiness. It had in it hope, the prospect of achieyement, honourable 
pride in facing and overcoming the obstacles in our path. Are we 
socialising this out of our characters? I do not believe the welfare 
state need be the enemy of freedom or of the individual character. 
But I do believe that the welfare state may so become an enemy if in 
our planning we undermine too much the desire for individual action, 
individual risk and adventure. We might then find we had eliminated 
both the ultimate means and the ultimate object of a free society. 

It is open to the undeveloped Dominions to side-step these difficulties 
and yet fulfil their targets—or more—by greatly enlarging the policy 
which has already been adopted to some extent of admitting immigrants 
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from Continental Europe. It is calculated that there are at this moment 
anything from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 European peasants, artisans, 
industrial workers, professional folk, who have been expelled from their 
homes behind the Iron Curtain, living now without homes, without 
hope, without prospects, dependent on alien charity or that of very 
poor neighbours. They do not ask a life of ease or security. They ask 
for life, and the opportunity to shape it by their own efforts—to build 
their own homes, if need be, as the nineteenth-century pioneers built 
theirs. To accord the freedom to do this would help to solve an urgent 
European problem. Without at least the chance of a new life, these 
displaced persons may become a festering sore in the new Germany, a 
focus of political infection. Yet they might become for the Common- 
wealth what others similarly situated in the nineteenth century became 
for the United States—a source of wealth and strength and political 
power for the democracies which receive them; a means of developing 
resources which remain barren without the labour to work them. 

This brings to mind the problem of the admission of Asiatics, and 
the question whether we can hope for the softening of the age-old 
east-west animosities if orientals are excluded from the empty spaces 
of the Dominions. Perfectionist political theory might put it that if 
more central Europeans are to be admitted to Canada, or Australia, 
or New Zealand, then Chinese, or Japanese, or Indians should be 
admitted also. But, alas, we are not dealing with perfect governments 
or perfect men, and nationalist passion is not confined to the east. Some 
of that weakness must be allowed the west. Perfection must not be 
asked of men or of men’s governments. The course of wisdom is td 
do the politically possible thing first and then see if the doing of it 
does not make the next step towards perfection a bit easier. We should 
be careful at this juncture not to make the best the enemy of the 
better; and not to refuse to do anything because we cannot do every- 
thing, and do it all at once. The first thing just now is to see that we 
realise an objective which all that is best in Asia shares with ourselves; 
defence of human freedom, of free and humane society against a deadly 
peril, as menacing to the east as to the west. 

We cannot do without planning, but we might ask, more than we 
do, in what field we need planning most. It is’ curious that in these 
days, when we are apt to look upon the British as planners par excel- 
lence, and the Americans as non-planners, we should have failed to 
plan our political relationships to the extent of producing a Common- 
wealth constitution, and have preferred to leave the Commonwealth 
as such without a government at all. The Americans, on the other 
hand, from the outset planned very elaborately the political relationship 
of the former colonies, the one to the other, and made of them a union 
which has proved an extremely efficient instrument of wealth and power. 
We have confined planning to the economic life of individuals, each 
Dominion assuming the task for its own citizens. This conception of 
the proper field of planning—to be carried very far perhaps within 
each Dominion (one thinks of New Zealand) but to be much more 
rudimentary when it comes to the relations of one Dominion with 
another—has prevented the Commonwealth becoming an economic unit 
in the sense the United States is one. 


English Political Genius for Making Modifications 

Fortunately it is part of the English political genius to be able to 
make constant modifications in its political institutions. There is no 
such thing in the British world as a permanent constitution. Both 
Canada and Australia have converted separate colonies into a federa- 
tion. But the Commonwealth as a whole has failed to do this. I am 
not suggesting that we can duplicate in the whole Commonwealth the 
unification which has taken place in the two chief Dominions: still 
less that the Commonwealth can or should follow the precise pattern 
of the American Union. But further consolidation there must be if the 
Commonwealth is to make the contribution which the security of the 
west now demands. The obstacles are not physical. They no longer lie 
in the facts of geography, for instance. The aeroplane which has brought 
Ottawa and Canberra so much nearer to London than New Orleans and 
San Francisco used to be to Washington, has vanquished geography. 
The obstacles are in the minds and hearts of men, in inertia, blindness, 
passion, to be overcome by an increasing sense of responsibility to seek 
resolutely the truth and apply it to our needs of peace-and welfare. 
To the degree that we recognise the need, we may develop the will 
that can enable us to find the way.—Home Service 


The publication of the series of broadcast talks entitled ‘ A Settlement with 
Russia? ” will be completed after the General Election, 
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Television Goes North 


ITH the opening of the high-power television transmitter 

at Holme Moss.near Huddersfield tomorrow, it is estimated 

that nearly 30,000,000 people out of the population of 
England will be within the range of television broadcasting. 
The North of England station follows the Midland station at Sutton 
Coldfield as the second high-power station to be set up under the 
B.B.C.’s plan to extend the London television service throughout Great 
Britain. Work is already well advanced on the Kirk o’Shotts station 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow and the fifth and last of the planned 
high-power stations near Cardiff is also under construction. 

Although we are inclined to take our modern miracles for granted 
it is perhaps right that viewers should appreciate the extent of the 
planning, toil, and even suffering, that goes to the construction and 

’ working of these high-power stations. The theoretical discovery of a 
suitable position for the North of England station was not unduly hard, 
since the map indicated that it should be within the triangle formed by 
Leeds, Manchester and Sheffield; for there even if its radius were 
limited to as little as fifty miles it would serve a thickly populated area 
certain to welcome this domestic novelty of our time. In practice it 
was soon realised that the exact'site of the station would have to be 
at some high point on the Pennine range ‘in order’, as Sir Noel Ash- 
bridge has explained in Radio Times, ‘to ensure, as far as possible, 
that there are no high hills in any direction along the path of trans- 
mission which would cause radio “ shadows” and give poor reception in 
the areas lying beyond them’. For some of the tests used by the B.B.C. 
Research Department when looking for the ideal spot a captive balloon 
was engaged. Eventually Holme Moss was decided upon, 1,700 feet 
above sea level. Here, high on this bleak Yorkshire moor, devoted 
servants will tend the television public. A warning of things to come 
was given when the erection of the 750-foot mast was held up last 
winter by the inclemency of the weather. So cold and exposed is the 
site that special precautions had to be taken in the construction of the 
station. The brick of the building has been covered with an outer sheath 
of stone; the roof is covered with a layer of vermiculite; there are 
double windows; and air, used for valve cooling, is recirculated to keep 
it warm. A new feature, as compared with the building at Sutton 
Coldfield, is the-inclusion of a ‘common room’ in the office block. 
Here the staff, if they are snowbound for any length of time, may sit 
and discuss—whatever engineers discuss when they are snowbound. 

This then will be another important link in the television network 
which will ultimately cover our island. To obtain the vision signal there 
a special Post Office cable runs from London to Birmingham and on to 
Manchester. From Manchester it goes to Holme Moss. To give the new 
station a suitable send-off, half the Outside Broadcast strength of the 
Television Service has gone north to relay five big programmes including 
two from Leeds and two from Blackpool. Afterwards, one O.B. unit 
will serve the North and Midlands and thus enable those who live in 
the South to enjoy such previously denied pleasures as a Manchester 
Test Match or Yorkshire playing cricket on their own ground. Thus 
North and South may enter into each other’s pleasure and take part at 
least vicariously in each other’s culture. In the past history of this 
country, dating at least from the time of the Norman Conquest, the two 
halves of this island have often been too much separated in thought, out- 
look and appreciation. It is to be hoped that Holme Moss may contribute 
in some small measure to improving mutual esteem and understanding. 
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What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts on the atom bomb 


ON OCTOBER 6, two days after the announcement from Washington 
that another atomic bomb had recently been exploded in the Soviet 
Union, Moscow radio broadcast a statement by Stalin, in an interview 
with Pravda. The statement said that an atomic bomb trial had recently 
been held in the Soviet Union and that further trials with atomic bombs 
would continue in the future, in accordance with the Soviet defence 
plan against attack by ‘the Anglo-American aggressive bloc’. Stalin 
affirmed that the Soviet Union had no intention of attacking the United 
States or any other country, but, though opposed to the use of atomic 
weapons, she had been forced to produce them so as to be able to meet 
an aggressor on equal terms. Then, asserting that the U.S.S.R. was in 
favour of strict international control to see that a ban on atomic weapons 
was enforced, Stalin alleged that every time the Soviet Union had 
demanded a ban on atomic weapons, the proposal had been rejected by 
the Atlantic bloc powers. : 

Just before Moscow radio broadcast this Stalin statement, Vienna 
radio’s ‘Russian Hour’ had made the following comment on -the 
Washington announcement about the atomic bomb explosion in the 
Soviet Union: 

' The people of the United States, suffering under heavy taxation and 

crippling inflation, are to be frightened so as to subject themselves 

patiently to even greater burdens. Truman saw fit to recall simulta- 
neously with the release of his so-called information of the atom explo- 
sion in the Soviet Union the alleged willingness of the United States to 
introduce international atomic control. The Soviet Union has repeatedly 
suggested that the production of atom bombs and atomic war should be 
banned and has stated its willingness to agree to international control 
on the implementation of this plan. Hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the world have signed the Stockholm Appeal demanding 

a ban on atomic warfare. 

The New York Times was quoted as welcoming the fact that Pre- 
sident Truman had made the news a fresh opportunity to plead for 
international control of atomic energy, and the newspaper added the 
reminder that the repeated proposals sponsored by the free nations had 
hitherto been blocked by the Soviet Union. It concluded: 

We must not relax in our efforts to create an effective control. But, 
unless and until it is achieved, we must not relax either in our deter-. 
mination to maintain the leadership we have achieved in the production 
of atomic weapons. 

The evacuation of the last British technicians from Abadan, and the 
Security Council’s forthcoming consideration of the Persian dispute, 
were the subject of numerous commentaries. A number of comments 
from Persia itself reproached the British Government for appealing to 
the Security Council and affirmed that Persia would not allow herself 
to be deflected from her course. One Persian newspaper observed: 

The Security Council should realise that if it decides against justice 
and neutrality its decision will surely be cut through with the scissors 
of veto. 

A broadcast from Teheran radio accused ‘the Security Council of 
“interfering with the rights of the Persian people’ by including the 
British complaint on the agenda, and added that ‘even a schoolboy’ 
could see that the British Government’s claim—that the expulsion of 
the British technicians endangered world peace—was ‘ unfounded ’. 
However, Dr. Moussadeq’s decision to present Persia’s case in person 
was ‘a most important service to world peace’. The Persian radio also 
announced that the conclusion of contracts with foreign technicians 
would start at once, regardless of what would be the Security Council’s 
decision. The so-called ‘ Azerbaijan democratic radio’ advised the 
Persian people not to look to their own representative at the Security 
Council, who was a tool of the imperialists, for a defence of their 
interests, but to the Soviet delegate. Further, if Britain succeeded in 
using the Security Council to promote aggression against Persia, like 
that in Korea, the Persian people would defend their fatherland. 

From the United States, the New York Herald Tribune was quoted 
for the view that the American Government had shirked the issue in 
Persia, and by so doing, provided the British Government with an 
opportunity to shirk it too. On the whole, the United States press was 
divided between those who considered Britain had done the wise thing 
in the end—after much vacillation; and those who saw in the British 
withdrawal one of the most humiliating setbacks since the days of 
Neville Chamberlain. : 
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Did You Hear That? 


CABBAGES AND THINGS 
SPEAKING IN THE North of England Home Service on the fruit and 
vegetable trade, SAM POLLOCK said: ‘ The first grower to whom I put 
the burning question: “ What is stopping our housewives getting a cheap 
and plentiful supply of vegetables?” was quite blunt about it. “As 
far as I can see”, he said, “the only time the housewife wants cheap 
vegetables is when they’re dear”. 

“““When I have to go out”, he went on, “ getting myself rheumatism 

~ and frostbite, cutting cabbage for them in the middle of winter, they 

complain about paying a shilling apiece for them. When I can supply 
them with all the cabbage they want at twopence apiece, they won’t 
look at them—they’ll go home and open a one-and-sixpenny tin of 
peas. The result is I don’t plant so many the next time, and then 
they wonder why cabbage are : 
selling at a scarcity price”. 

“Most of the retailers I 
spoke to more or less agreed. 
“Except for an ‘odd period 
like the drought of a couple 
of years ago”, one of them 
said to me—he’d been in the 
trade forty years—‘“ you can’t 
say there are many times 
when vegetables are dear— 
all vegetables, I mean. Some 
vegetables are dear—cauli- 
flowers, maybe; but”, he 
said, “there are other vege- 
tables, you know, even if a 
good many housewives today 
never seem to have heard of 
them. But no”, he. said, 
“they’ve all got to have cauli- 
flowers when cauliflowers are 
a couple of bob apiece; they 
won’t look at greens or car- 
rots or swedes, or other root 
crops that are going cheap”. 

‘Another retailer showed 
me some Italian William 
pears; they were selling at a shilling, eight- 
pence, and sixpence a pound. The sixpenny lot ~ 
had some skin bruises, nothing more. I ate one 
of them, and nice eating it made. Yet I saw 
housewives—I should imagine they were of all 
income brackets, as we say—go straight for the 
most-expensive; the sixpenny lot were obviously 
going to be a dead loss, so that, when you 
wotked it out, it made the retailer’s profit look 
a whole lot more modest than if you were to 
judge from the bare statement that pears were 
selling ata shilling a pound. And in the mean- 
time, he told me, he is still selling tinned pears 
at 2s. lld. a tin’. ae 


WINDMILLS OF BRITTANY 
Speaking of the windmills of Brittany in a 
Home Service broadcast, REX WAILES said: 
‘We heard the sad tale of the many mills that 
“had been destroyed by the Germans as they 
retreated, and on our way to Brittany we were 
glad to see the sole remaining post mill in 
Picardy still standing: We went down the Loire 
valley in execrable weather and came upon the. 
remains of the so-called cave mills of Anjou— 
 caviers” in French. They look as though the 
steeple on a small square church had been 
-crowned with a miniature mill with sails far 
too long for its size. The machinery is housed, 


“Sancho Panza’, a petit pied mill, and ‘Don Quixote’, a ‘tall tower mill, near Marzan, 
Morbihan. Below, a chandelier mill at Théolin, Finistére 


not in the steeple, but in the two bottom floors. Grouped round are 
vaulted rooms, some of which are used as granaries and others as the 
actual living quarters for the miller and his family. The roofs of the 
first-floor rooms are barrel-vaulted and they are made level on top by 
being filled in with earth on which grass grows, so that the miller and 
his granaries are actually in artificial caves. 

“The sails of these cave mills are equally unusual. They are known 
as Breton sails and are made up of a number of long parallel strips of 
wood which close up on each other like the ribs of a fan. To put the 
mill in motion, they are opened out like a parallel ruler to form a 
flat-surfaced rectangular sail, very ugly and inefficient, but they are 
cheap to maintain and their mechanism enables them to be either 
opened or closed without stopping the mill. 

“Near St. Nazaire we 
began to see the “ petit pied” 
or “ ventru” mills. Either of 
the names is equally good, for 
they mean “little foot” or 
“big belly”. Imagine a round 
haystack with a conical top 
and imagine the cattle having 
eaten into it all round the 
base. Make it of stone, with 
walls three feet thick, give it 
four Breton sails, sprinkle 
well with fleas, and you have 
these mills, veritable Falstaffs 
among windmills. Driving 
along through the mist one 
day we came upon a strange 
pair of figures in the open 
heathland. It was a petit pied 
mill standing beside a tall, 
thin tower mill of a type 
fairly common in France: 
they are known as Sancho 
Panza and Don Quixote. All 
the tower mills we saw, by 
the way, had a long inclined 
tail pole stretching from the 
movable roof or “cap” to the ground. This 
enables the miller to turn the cap to face the 
sails square into the wind. 

‘Finally the “chandelier” mills: their 
name aptly describes them; they are indeed 
like little candlesticks. Imagine a small round 
mill with a solid stone base reaching a 
quarter of the way up; above this a round 
body of unpainted wood with a conical roof 
and four of the comb-like sails. A branch of a 
-tree as crooked as one of Harry Lauder’s walk- 
ing sticks projects from the base of the wooden 
body; this is for turning it to face the sails into 
the wind. A small portable wooden ladder, 
used to climb up and open the curyed wooden 
door into the mill, lies alongside. All magnifi- 
cently primitive, yet well able to withstand the 
unbroken force of the gales sweeping in off the 
Atlantic. Inside, a large wooden shaft, two 
huge wooden gear wheels and a_ single 
pair of stones almost fill the mill body and 
leave just enough room for- the miller and 
a few full sacks. There-is no brake to stop 
the mill; it has to be “quartered”’, that is, 
turned so that the sails are at right angles 
to the wind instead of facing it. Then the 
miller stops the sails by hand, for they come 
close to the ground, and he sprags them with 
a forked stick. 

‘We still 


H. A. Webster 


had no idea when we left 


Rex Wailes 
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Quimper if the chandelier mills still existed; the next day excitement 
mounted when the sun came out for the first time since we entered 
Brittany. On the bare peninsula behind the Pointe du Raz we found 
first in a maze of appalling roads some little stone-built tower mills. 
They were not what we were looking for, but they were interesting 
enough: about twenty feet high with conical caps, some of them 
thatched. The sails were amazingly crude; each one was just a sapling 
wedged into the wooden shaft. Each sapling had rough straight sticks 
driven into holes at intervals down both sides. The whole effect was 
that of a large comb with widely spaced teeth. The sail cloths were 
laced in and out of the sticks and amazingly the contraption worked ’. 


A GREAT FRENCH ACTOR 

‘Louis Jouvet’, said DESMOND FRANCIS RYAN in a Third Programme 
broadcast, ‘ who died on August 17 in his sixty-fourth year, was chosen 
by the élite as well as by the crowd to be the symbol of the greatness 
belonging to a profession which knows little gratitude, and one need 
only take note of the consternation which his sudden death provoked 
all over the world, as well as in France, to be convinced of it. 

“With Dullin, Pitoéff, and Gaston Baty, he formed the group known 
as the Théatres de Cartel, which was to reform the French theatre, 
dying on the boulevards. Between the four of them they cleaned up 
its masterpieces, and infused new blood, showing that they were in- 
exhaustible, and it was only the official theatre which had covered 
them with such a patina that one could not tell the plays themselves 
any more from the encrustation. Baty eventually retired, Pitoéff and 
Dullin died while still at work, and now Louis Jouvet has followed 
them. But thanks to them the theatre is more alive than for years past. 

‘In this group in which Georges Pitoéff was the only foreigner, the 
only one who contributed values from abroad, Jouvet was incontestably 
the most creative, the most revolutionary and the one whose art was 
most purely French. His production of Moliére’s “ Ecole des Femmes ” 
was a real revelation. 
People never stopped 
talking about it, with its 
wonderful décor by 
Christian Bérard, which 
seemed to restore the 
Versailles of Louis Quat- 
orze; the candelabra in 
the open blue sky, and 
that delightful peaceful 
provincial garden with 
walls opened and closed 
to conform with a text 
which we seemed to be 
hearing for the first time. 

‘Jouvet and Bérard 
scored an incomparable 
triumph for French art. 
Jouvet’s rendering of 
Arnolph in that play was 
a miracle. Like a great 
dark insect he mimed, 
danced and cried aloud 
his mad passion for the 
cruel unfeeling girl who 
preferred a young buck 
of no interest at all. His 
abasement, the darkness 
of his soul was suddenly 
clear to us: we became 
his accomplices almost; 
yes, we even hoped secretly that he would get his way! We were under 
an enchantment. That was Moliére as he painted himself in all his 
bitterness in his memories of a great frustrated love. Jouvet played in 
succession “Don Juan” and “ Tartuffe”, and would have played 
“L’Avare” if death had not overtaken him at a rehearsal of Graham 
Greene’s “ The Power and the Glory ”’. 

’ “For “ Tartuffe”’ Jouvet was without his faithful companion, and 
applied to the painter Braque. His décor in its variety and _ its 
mastery of straight colours was the very opposite of Bérard’s dazzling 
achievements. French critics do not like being bustled. Bérard had 
become tradition, and they were hard on the new conception. They 
. were also uncertain about the production, the costumes and the acting, 


Louis Jouvet as Tartuffe 
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even that of Jouvet himself. But the public was enthusiastic, and the 
theatre was always full. Jouvet’s “ Tartuffe” was rather disconcerting. 
It was not the awful humble impostor, established by tradition and 
played by actors of the state theatres within the degree of their talent, 
but a character who was severe, cold, elegant and solemn. “ St. Just! ” 
said someone who didn’t like it at the opening. 

‘He was an almost sincere humbug, perhaps even deceiving him- 
self—who could tell?—but in any case convinced of his perfectly good 
right to deceive others; a character of breadth and not an ugly clown, 
amusing one by his contortions. Jouvet this time may perhaps have gone 
further than his text, but he had, I think, discovered Moliére’s con- 
ception in its purity. We must not forget that in his time Molié¢re was 
obliged to make people laugh. If Louis Quatorze was_not amused, 
if “ the king had not laughed ”, “ Tartuffe ” would have been definitely 
sunk. But the humbugs of the period knew perfectly well themselves 
that Moliére was not laughing. Jouvet went straight to Moliere, cut- 
ting out a thousand tricks with which the work was overlaid by conven- 
tion or by laziness. 

“He made us see the real greatness of the play, taking the line that 
it was absurd to talk about a work as being of the utmost importance, 
and to present it as a farce. Soon after his “ Tartuffe”’ the Comédie 
Frangaise put on the play again in the old manner, to great applause 
from the lovers of tradition. I went to it: I was diverted, but I 
never felt that kind of anguish which an authentic work of art produces. 
“ Tartuffe ” was nothing more*than an amusing spectacle’. 


SHOULD ‘PRO’S’ BE CRICKET CAPTAINS? 

Speaking of the problems of a county cricket captain in a West of 
England Home Service broadcast, E. D. R. EAGAR, the Hampshire 
captain, said: ‘The captain’s main job is to build a team in the real 
sense of the word. In these days that team must necessarily be made 
up mostly of professional cricketers. Cricket to the professional is his 
job in life, his bread and butter—he is given a contract, and the renewal | 
of it from year to year will depénd on the form he shows. The public 
are only too apt to judge that form on the figures they read in the 
daily papers. But how misleading these figures may be! Often your 
batsman is asked to sacrifice his wicket in pursuit of time or runs, often 
your bowler may be asked to sacrifice to a colleague the end that will 
suit him best—their averages may well suffer but their spirit does not. 
They are great men, these professional cricketers. — : 

“How I wish averages could be scrapped; if only a table of marks — 
were possible, how much better it might reflect the true worth of a 
player. Marks need not necessarily be given for a score of fifty or 
100 nor indeed for five wickets. Remember a score of fifty made slowly, 
when runs are wanted quickly, is not much use. A rapid twenty might 
win a game. A bowler can bowl superbly well without luck or wickets. 
A brilliant catch, so soon forgotten, may turn the whole course of a 
Test Match. A great fielder may save as many runs during the course 
of a day as certain batsmen would be proud to make in a normal 
innings. None of these things are reflected in the average table. 

“Tt is often asked whether amateurs or professionals make the best 
captains. In my opinion, that is an absurd question. Surely ‘leadership 
does not depend on whether a player is paid or not? There have been 
many great amateur captains; but then the professionals have not had 
many opportunities. If proof is needed as to a professional’s ability as 
captain, look at the result of the county championship this year, where 
Tom Dollery’s leadership has had so much to do with the very popular 
success of Warwickshire. I can think of three other professional captains 
whose leadership confirms me in this view. 

“We all want results. Captains try to force a finish whenever 
possible. The great danger is that these finishes may became farcical. 
It is often hard to decide the many borderline cases—there are, after 
all, fifteen other counties who may also be interested in the result of- 
your own match—particularly when it comes to the end of the season. 
So-called “sporting declarations” are all very well, so long as—and 
only so long as—both sides have a chance to win. I have lost much> 
hair on this one subject alone. What is the “ fast-scoring’’ strength of 
the opposition? What is the state of the wicket? What is the pace of 
the outfield? What bowlers have we playing? Remember, it is easier 
to score at ninety runs an hour for an hour and a half, than it is to 
score seventy-five an hour for three hours with an interval in between. 
Even elementary mathematics are some use to a captain here. Take the — 


60x ; ; 
formula ——— where x represents runs, and y the time left. Work it out, 


and you get the number of runs an hour required’. 
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The Natural History of Contradictions 


MARY SCRUTTON on _ paradoxography 


ARADOX is more or less expected of philosophers. No one 
is surprised to hear them saying that mind is more real than 
matter; that wise men can be happy on the rack, or that 
nothing whatsoever can be certainly known. Unexpected and 


~ even contradictory remarks are, up to a point, taken as a proper mark 


of sages in general and philosophers in particular. The scientist im- 
presses the imagination of the present time, not only by being useful, 
but by being the sort of fellow who can see through an apparently 
solid floor and know that it is only a speckled void. And according to 
tradition the philosopher too is meant to be a man so wise that he 


_ sees through appearances in general (not just floors) and exposes them 


as a sham. 


‘Repent, Thou Beast!’ 

It is interesting that we should want this. There is a story about 
George Fox meeting a Cavalier friend of his, who had taken some 
trouble to get him out of prison. Fox’s first words to him were, ‘ Repent, 
thou beast! ’.In much the same sort of way, we expect leaders of 
thought to edify us by rebuking and mortifying our notions. We expect 
from them that purification which Nietzsche called ‘the hour of great 
contempt’ . . . ‘The hour in which ye say: “ What is my reason 
worth? Desireth it knowledge as a lion his prey? It is poverty and 
uncleanness and despicable ease”’. And so we are prepared to take 
their apparent contradictions, in certain circumstances, as actual evi- 
dence of their wisdom and our own superficiality. In speculation as 
well as in gossip, we have some natural inclination towards the more 
surprising version of a story. We often respect a paradox, not just 
because it is exciting, but because we have a clear sense that it might 
really tell us something that we did not know. The extreme contra- 
dictors, the mystics, who claim that we must leave all that we call 
life and knowledge behind us in order to reach the real thing, impress 
us, not only in spite of the nonsense they talk, but even because of it. 
If they are saying anything, we think, it must be something new and 
far-reaching enough to. be extremely important. 

In the last fifty years, various important philosophers (like Moore, 
Russell, Wittgenstein) have suggested that this taste for paradox is 
simply morbid sensationalism. As they say, ‘Whatever can be said 
at all can be said clearly’. But in the same years and with much the 
same public, certainly highly paradoxical writers have been getting very 
popular and influential—Kafka, Kierkegaard, Blake, Nietzsche, John 
Donne. Worrying about this, I considered the place that paradox has 
taken, not only in philosophy, but in the history of thought altogether. 
And I was much struck by the pleasant fact that it has been shared 
out between the most serious thinkers and the least, between sages 
and wits. Both agree in criticising common human reason. Both point 
out from contradictions in it how incongruously inadequate it is for 
the work it is inclined to take on. They both point out a world beyond 


our rational powers. The mystic of course reports new means of ex- 


ploring it. But the wit advises us that if we want to avoid being absurd, 
we had better leave the thing alone. 

Presumptuous man! the reason wouldst thou find 

Why formed so weak, so little and so blind? 

First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess 

Why forrned no weaker, blinder and no less. 


That is Pope’s advice, and the same moral is implied in every 
respectable epigram: e.g., ‘A gentleman is one who never gives offence 
unintentionally’. We are handed a conventional judgment. We swallow 
it at once. Then we notice its direct opposite, tied to its tail so per- 
suasively that we are bound to swallow that too. So we have proved 
that in spite of the logic books we can digest a contradiction. We 
commit ourselves to a certain acceptance of the irrational. 

There is one sort of epigrammatist, of course, who is making no 
such disturbing claim: the practical reformer. When he says that there 
is.one law for the rich and none for the poor, or that man is born 
free and is everywhere in chains, he is pointing out particular local 
contradictions between theory and practice. He means to shock us 


into getting rid of the contradiction by altering the facts. He exposes 
flaws in ordinary thought like a plumber letting water spout through 
a leak, so as to be sure what is wrong before mending it. Then there 
is the straightforward wit like Pope, who thinks the leak is probably 
incurable, but still local, and that it will not matter very much so long 
as we do not try to have a bath. He advises us to distrust ambitious 
speculation. He exclaims with Hume, ‘ It is impossible, upon any system, 
to defend either our understanding or our senses. . . . Carelessness and 
inattention alone can afford us any remedy’. 

There is nothing very alarming about Hume either, particularly if 
we like being careless and inattentive. The upsetting people are the 
ones who suggest that the trouble is somehow universal, that the 
whole water-system is leaking and is indeed itself one stupendous leak, 
that the world is completely and incurably different from what our 
reason represents it. This is the dizzying moral of serious humorists 
like Edward Lear and Thurber. They show us a world in which no 
bets are safe, they face us with an infinite vista of seals looking over 
bedsteads, and remarks before which reason is speechless, such as: 
“Well, if I called the wrong number, why did you answer the ’phone?’” 
This irrationalism is also an element in the views of many serious 
thinkers (for instance Bergson, the existentialists, Berdyaev), and of 
many others of whom it is hard to be sure how seriously to take them. 
Anyone who disapproves of considering light and serious thinkers 
together like this will perhaps tell me offhand into which category we 
should put, for instance, Kafka; Blake; the Parmenides of Plato; 
Donne’s religious eroticism; and the mystics, in certain savagely cheerful 
moods, such as Meister Eckhart saying ‘ Pray God to be rid of God’. 

All these writers disturb us precisely because we cannot be sure 
how far they are serious, how far they mean their criticism to go. They 
are not just complaining of some well-known, distinct, accredited leak 
in common-sense. They are beginning to tell us about some new dis- 
covery, something wider. And because they themselves do not yet 
know its limits, they leave it at any rate possible that their criticism 
may be universal. 


The Case against Obscurity 

There is an old and healthy school of thought which regards this 
sort of indefinite criticism always, on principle, as gammon. The 
responsibility for fully expressing its views lies, I think, unavoidably 
on Wittgenstein. As he put it, ‘Everything that can be thought at 
all can be thought clearly’, or again, ‘Doubt can only exist where 
there is a question, a question only where there is an answer’, or, most 
alarmingly of all, ‘Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be 
silent’. That is to say, questions on which you can only stammer are 
not real questions. Accordingly, a great many philosophers now insist 
that all real truth can be told without paradoxes, metaphors, analogies 
and other sorts of persiflage. ‘If you want to talk obscurely’, they 
say, ‘ please do, but don’t suppose that such talk is rational. Treat it as a 
kind of poetic chatter, sublime nonsense, unconcerned with truth or 
falsehood. Ultimate doubts, doubts that cannot be answered, are not 
real doubts at all. And therefore to insist on asking these questions 
is downright morbid. They are phantoms, Homeric ghosts that will 
always escape your embraces. Ignore the things. They are not really 
necessary. The normal man is the one who can let a hedgehog alone’. 

That is a fairly typical philosophic line today. And there is no doubt 
that the discipline it suggests is exceedingly useful. The power to 
explode bogus problems, to avoid being impressed by mere candy- 
floss theorising, is one of the useful things to be got by reading philo- 
sophy at a university. And it is true further that the people who ‘produce 
obscure and paradoxical views do often have neurotic motives. Samuel 
Butler, Wilde, Collingwood, were people who did want for one reason 
and another to stress the perversity of life, and therefore to make 
things seem more contradictory than they are. I think the philosophers 
are right to point out that this sort of irritation in the oyster, though 
it may quite well produce artistic pearls, biasses and impedes him in 
the search for truth. But I do not think it will do to talk as though 
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paradoxical and obscure remarks were always useless. Very often, 
prophets have cleared the ground which more polite and lucid thinkers 
have later chosen to cultivate. Nobody enjoys a forest fire, but it 
sometimes comes in handy. To give a small example—Jeremy Bentham 
was undoubtedly crude. But if he had not insisted that all pleasures 
were equal, that pushpin was every bit as good as poetry, the more 
refined and delicate Utilitarians who followed him could not have seen 
half so clearly where they stood. To give a bigger example, Heraclitus’ 
remark that all things were in flux was necessary before anyone could 
even begin to see the problems of change and motion. The thing is 
common in the history of thought. 

Up to a point, modern philosophers approve this use of paradox. 
That is, they admit one’s right to state a paradox if one can also 
suggest how to resolve it. This method has, in fact, been important 
in the development of modern logic. Russell, for instance, was able to 
show traditional logic contradicting itself in particular points, and 
thereby to see what ought to be done to improve it. But there is a 
vast difference between a confusion found in a very limited artificial 
system of logic, and one in the more exciting but messy business called 
our knowledge of real life. In logic, we know within pretty narrow 
limits the sort of thing that must be wrong. It may be serious, but it 
is still an ordinary leak, and needs an ordinary logical plumber. We 
are in the same situation as the practical reformer. We point out an 
anomaly, and ask for a particular piece of action, which will remove 
one end of it or both. We redefine our terms. We revise our logical 
rules. Then we can say in what sense our former belief was true. We 
can pin down the half-truth that underlay our paradox. But with 
paradoxes about life it is different. 


I know my soul hath power to know all things, 
Yet she is blind and ignorant in all; 

I know I’m one of Nature’s little kings, 

Yet to the least and basest things am thrall. 

I know my life’s a pain and but a span; 
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I know my sense is mocked in everything; 

And, to conclude, I know myself a Man— 

Which is a proud and yet a wretched thing. 
Not an extreme statement. (The seventeenth century, though it shared 
our preoccupation with these problems, was less profoundly at their 
mercy than the Age of Anxiety.) But certainly even this statement 
would be difficult to resolve at once into straightforward form. There 
is a contradiction between our ideas of man’s powers and his destiny, 
of free-will and necessity, of our involvement and our solitude, which 
does not yield to the most patient. academic discipline. That is to 
say, the beliefs of our age on these topics have really not been har- 
monised. 


Should we then try, as the philosophers suggest, treating all these _ 


subjects as non-rational? Should we just label them ‘ Literature’, 

and consider that as a place for pouring out any sort of contradictory 

feelings as the mood takes us? It does not seem a very good idea— 

partly because what we say on these subjects is closely related to our 

other beliefs, partly because it is clearly meant to be taken seriously. 

Whatever the arts may be, they are not just playgrounds for saying 

what you do not propose to stick to. Nobody ever treats them like that 

except for the purposes of this sort of philosophy. What is serious 

demands consistency; demands to be subject to reason. Art states the 

problem, shows us a pattern in which the line we want is still richly 
entangled with a wealth of others. Abstract thought disentangles that 

particular line, working by a series of patient restatements. Montaigne 

is by modern standards no philosopher at all, but he did point out the 

puzzles of the world within, he showed the way to Descartes. Is it 

sensible for philosophers who must spend some of their leisure reading 

Proust and Virginia Woolf to maintain that there are no real diffi-. 
culties about the Self or Time? Or is it sensible to leave no standard 

of discrimination between these honest and sensitive theorisers and 

the out-and-out candy-floss merchants? I cannot believe it is. 

; —Third Programme 


English Philosophy Today 


An American’s impressions, by MORTON WHITE ‘ss 


O a visiting American one of the most striking things about 
English philosophy today is the complete triumph of the 
analytic movement associated with the names of G. E. Moore, 
Bertrand Russell, and the late Ludwig Wittgenstein. As I shall 
try to explain later, the differences within this movement are great 
enough to make it extremely difficult to present a doctrinal platform to 
which these great philosophers and their followers would subscribe. 

In the circumstances we may adopt the attitude of a historian of 
ideas, and not be too nervous about neglecting certain very important 
disagreements. One of the first things we notice is how hostile to specu- 
lative metaphysics English philosophers have become, and how often 
they insist that philosophy is not a rival of ordinary language and 
science, but rather an activity intended to clarify both. We can hardly 
fail to observe how little concerned they are with advancing a moral 
philosophy, but at the same time we must notice their preoccupation 
with finding out what we mean by the words ‘ good’, ‘ bad’, ‘ right’, 
and ‘wrong’. And having ventured this far in generalising, we may 
observe how analytic philosophy in its later or positivistic phase has 
become absorbed with language; how it treats some traditional problems 
as the products of linguistic confusion and how it has drastically revised 
the formulation of others. 

Preoccupation with language was at one stage mainly a matter of 
formulating a so-called ‘criterion of meaning’. Since so much talk 
was to be prohibited as meaningless by positivistic standards, a criterion 
had to be devised which would allow a sharp separation of the meaning- 
ful from the meaningless. And since what was of major interest was 
something called ‘ scientific’ meaning, it had to be made perfectly clear 
that much of traditional metaphysics might evoke images or stimulate 
action and still be scientifically meaningless. In order to placate those, 
however, who insisted on calling language meaningful even when it did 
not satisfy what looked like the clear-cut requirements of the theory 
of meaning, a new category was invented, that of emotive meaning. Into 
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this category, poetry, metaphysics, theology, and sometimes ethics were 
conveniently dumped. j 

The scientific and the emotive became the two great categories of 
language, and then within the scientific another distinction was made: 
statements of mathematics and logic on the one hand, and statements 
of empirical science on the other. Statements of the first kind were said 
to be true by virtue of the meanings of their terms, and not on the basis 
of experiment or observation of the world; while statements of the 
second kind were confirmable only by experiment and observation. This 
distinction between analytic and synthetic statements, as they were 
called respectively, together with that between emotive and scientific 
language, became the two great principles of positivistic analysis. ‘Is it 
meaningful? ’ was the first question to ask about any statement; if so, 
is it cognitive or emotive? And if cognitive, is.it analytic or synthetic? 

The present period of analytic philosophy has still not recovered 
from the military charm of this method, and many philosophers still 
bark out these questions as if they were perfectly clear. But there are 
others who have come to have serious doubts about the extant versions 
of the positivistic criterion of meaning, and still others who question 
the clarity of the distinction between analytic and synthetic statements. 
The result is a way of doing philosophy which cannot be easily sum- 
marised in formulae. In my opinion this is salutary, provided it does 
not result in a complete deterioration of the intellectual processes. After 
every dogmatic period of philosophy there comes a period of with- 
drawal and hesitation. The rational mood often gives way to the 


. mystical, and philosophers are unwilling to say anything definite for 


fear of distorting the situation or of misleading others. In such periods 
it is hard to distinguish the genius from the quack, for ironically enough 
the quack flourishes in the protective mist created by the genius. Philo- 
sophy ceases to be a matter which others can check, but rather a matter 
of flair and smelling things out; a literary attitude dominates and the 
way of putting things becomes extremely important. 
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My impression is that English philosophy is just emerging from such 
a misty period. There now seems to be a lively interest in saying 
things, in publishing books which others can examine carefully, and a 
certain amount of boredom with philosophy conceived as gesture. While 
it is difficult to discern any new catechism as arresting as that of earlier 
positivism, one thing is certain: English philosophy is not likely to 
return to anything like the metaphysical and epistemological speculation 
which preceded the emergence of analytic philosophy at the turn of 
the century. Responsible and careful linguistic analysis is here to stay, 
for a while at any rate, 7 


Where Oxford out-Cambridges Cambridge 

To visiting Americans the most striking evidence of the academic 
triumph of linguistic philosophy is the conversion of Oxford. The 
university we had always regarded as the last haven of idealism, 
Platonism, Aristotelianism, and moral piety, is now a philosophical 
boom-town where linguistic analysis is all the rage. Cambridge, of 
course, is the university of Moore, Russell, and Wittgenstein, and has 
long been known to us as an analytic and positivistic centre, but now 
Oxford out-Cambridges Cambridge; it has switched to a victorious 
cause in philosophy. oe 

In America we are experiencing a similar conversion, but a vast 
country is not easily conquered by new movements; old American philo- 
sophies, like certain American soldiers, never die—they do not even 
fade away. We have not yet come to the point where linguistic philo- 
sophy has attained the respectability it has with you, but we have come 
far in that direction. Almost all our able young philosophers have been 
influenced by some form of analytic philosophy. So much so that more 
traditional American professors are willing to sacrifice something they 
dismiss as ‘cleverness’ and ‘ingenuity’ for something else called 
“vision ’, when they choose their successors. The partisans of traditional 
metaphysics and moral philosophy yearn for a bright young philosopher- 
prince who will come to slay all the positivistic dragons and restore 
philosophy to its ancient dignity and solemnity. I must confess that I 
have not met this attitude here, but I am sure it must exist, and that 
there are many-traditionalists who are patiently awaiting the day when 
the analytic movement will have spent itself. 

Precisely because of the triumph of analytic philosophy, it is no 
longer possible to speak of it as a single undifferentiated movement; 
sects and varieties have appeared with the advance of the century. Even 
the superficial historian is likely to distinguish at least three strains and 
each of them will probably be identified with one of the three philo- 
sophers I have mentioned. Russell.is the legendary leader of those who 
-apply the techniques of mathematical logic to the problems of philo- 
sophy. No matter how often he repeats words that resemble Marx’s 
“Fe ne suis pas Marxiste’, he is the hero of those who build new, arti- 
ficial languages for the solution of ancient and modern puzzles. G. E. 
Moore will always be the patron saint of those who respect ordinary 
language and who are anxious to examine it in an effort to produce 
clear synonyms for key philosophical expressions. Wittgenstein,—one 
gathers, abandoned both programmes for something which only the most 
devoted of his disciples are supposed to understand, but which has been 
described as ‘ therapeutic positivism ’"—the effort to get at the roots of 
the insoluble problems of philosophy in a way that will rfiake us aware 
of how we come to ask our strange questions and, ultimately, to free 
us from the need to ask them again. 

I have been unable to detect any new, or fourth strain which a 
historian ‘is likely to add to this list, but I am struck by the fact that 
the Russellian wing is much less active in this country than it is in 
America. Philosophical attitudes seem to be much more influenced by 
Moore and Wittgenstein. In the United States there is considerable 
interest in mathematital logic, both as an independent discipline to be 
pursued for its own sake, and as an instrument for the solution of 
philosophical problems. But in England there is comparatively little 
interest in pure logic, and this is probably connected with a lack of 
interest in it as a tool for philosophy, though it would be hard to say 
which is cause and which effect. 

The attitude of the mathematical logician toward ordinary language 
is often one of contempt. He frequently believes, following Russell, that 
ordinary language is the source of confusion and paradox. He often 
maintains that philosophers are deceived by the grammar of ordinary 
language into outrageously fallacious arguments. For example, they 
begin by observing that there is no such thing as Pegasus and then 
they ask themselves what the word ‘ Pegasus ’ denotes, because they hold 
the view (dictated by grammatical theory) that every true statement of 
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this kind must be about something. But since by hypothesis Pegasus 
does not exist, it is difficult to say that the statement is about Pegasus. 
Yet grammar must be appeased, and so they conjure up something 
immaterial, like the idea of Pegasus or the possibility of Pegasus or 
what-not, in a frantic effort to produce a denotation for the word, and 
in this way a mysterious entity is invented, presumably because of the 
weaknesses inherent in the grammar of ordinary language. 

Just such invention has been the stimulus of a good deal of counter- 
invention on the part of logicians, and in Russell’s case it called forth 
his famous Theory of Descriptions, once called ‘a paradigm of philo- 
sophy ’. The details of this theory need not detain us, but it leads to 
the proposal that we translate_a puzzle-producing statement like ‘ There 
is no such thing as Pegasus’ with the help of mathematical logic, and 
it is held that once we get it into this philosophically disinfected 
language, we shall no longer be tempted to invent anything as weird 
as the denotation of ‘ Pegasus’. “ Pegasus’ is defined as ‘the winged 
horse captured by Bellerophon’, and ‘there is no such thing as 
Pegasus’ is then translated as ‘It isn’t true that Bellerophon captured 
the one and only winged horse’. In its new logically official formu- 
lation the statement does not contain the word ‘ Pegasus’, and so the 
need for appeasing the grammarian in philosophically absurd ways has 
been removed. The moral of this example is obvious. We must re- 
formulate the infected parts of our language (and they are many, it is 
held); we must build a system which will be free of these puzzle- 
producing and entity-breeding features. In some of his writings Russell 
has called the principle underlying this theory the supreme principle 
of philosophy—Occam’s Razor, whose purpose is the elimination of all 
the queer entities born of the grammatical features of ordinary language 
and uncritical science. 

Almost all analytic philosophers join with Russell in denouncing 
things as strange as the denotation of ‘ Pegasus’. And underlying this 
denunciation is the great bond between many analysts of ordinary 
language and mathematical logicians with a philosophical conscience. 
I think a similar principle motivated Wittgenstein’s attack on the view 
that the meaning of a word (as opposed to its denotation) is some extra- 
linguistic entity. It also explains Gilbert Ryle’s hostility to the view 
that the mind is a ghostly inhabitant of a mechanical body. In effect, 
both of them urge us to reformulate our statements about meanings 
and minds in ways that are less misleading, less liable to suggest the 
existence of queer entities, 


Bogus Philosophical Pills 

Where analytic philosophers usually differ is in their location of the 
source of the infection and hence in their views of the way to stop it.- 
Those who follow Russell tend to blame the statements of ordinary 
language and accordingly~advocate a policy of translating them into 
philosophically sanitary surroundings. Most English philosophers, how- 
‘ever, join Moore in adopting a much more sympathetic attitude towards 
the habits of the man in the street. And many argue, therefore, that 
ordinary language has no part in the difficulties which inspired Russell’s 
theory of descriptions, and they even hold that disembodied possibilities, 
meanings and minds would never have been invented were it not for 
the linguistic confusions of Plato and Descartes. If only the habits of 
the man in the street had been seriously adopted, rather than the corrupt 
machinations of muddled philosophers, they believe the elaborate con- 
structions of the Russellians would never have been necessary. The 
result is a certain amount of hostility to the various devices introduced 
by Russell in accordance with Occam’s Razor. The theory of descrip- 
tions has been attacked by younger philosophers; they have. criticised 
phenomenalism, the philosophy which Russell and his followers adopt 
in order to dispense with the traditional Aristotelian doctrine of sub- 
stance; they regard so-called sense-data 4s bogus philosophical pills, 
which are worse than the disease they are supposed to cure. 

It should be pointed out, therefore, that the hostility which these 
admirers of ordinary language feel toward the constructions of the 
logicians is not merely a matter of deploring the wasted energy involved 
in building new systems; it is also directed against the philosophical 
doctrines that have been smuggled into the artificial languages of some 
logicians. The one thing a hospital should not do is to spread disease, 
say the critics of logical reconstruction; and it must be admitted that 
many master-builders of supposedly disinfected languages have often 
forgotten or disregarded that maxim. For example, the German Frege, 
who was one of the greatest of all logicians and who is now being 
revived both here and in America, had no qualms about postulating 

(continued on page 611) 
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Are Architects Becoming More Human ? 
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By LIONEL BRETT 


HE world’s cities are desperately sick. The industrial revolu- 
tion struck them like a horrible disease, from which the body 
civic (if there is such an organism) has never recovered. Its 
arteries are choked, its brain in turmoil, its limbs swollen by 
a ghastly elephantiasis. f 
For a century now a huddle of specialists—planners, sociologists, 
architects, engineers—have gathered round the bedside. The Victorians 
quite rightly tackled the worst symptom first, and started the great 
movement, that still continues, to rescue and rehouse the slum dweller. 
Rescue, escape, to green fields, garden cities: these were the favourite 
cure, and the stricken cities were left to rot. Next, in our own day, the 
blocked arteries were tackled, though with very little success. By-passes, 
ring-roads, traffic lights, roundabouts, fly-overs were tried in turn, but 
the stream of poisonous traffic seems to flow slower than ever. And now 
the heart gives cause for anxiety. Many European cities have lost theirs 
by bombing; many American cities never had one. The heart, the core, 
the centre without which a community becomes a crowd, is a thing 
nobody has bothered about for a long time. Some cities have inherited 
perfect centres from the remote past; others have had theirs stream- 
lined by dictators for their personal glory; seldom or never till now 
have people asked themselves what is wanted of a city, town or village 
centre, and what it should be like to fill the want. 


Le Corbusier and Rousseau 

Of the want, of the need, I suppose no one has spoken more 
eloquently than Le Corbusier. ‘Le monde s’ennui’, he says. “ Les 
hommes s’ennuient . . . in our contemporary mechanised society, most 
men and women play a passive part. We have got to restore to our 
society the conditions in which spontaneity is again possible. That is 
where the architect and the planner come in, for we need sites, we need 
buildings (21 faut des terrains, il faut des batisses)’. In other words: 
“Man was born free, and everywhere he is in chains’. Le Corbusier 
often reminds one of his great compatriot Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The 
words I have just quoted were spoken a couple of months ago at a 
conference in England of the CIAM or Congrés Internationaux d@ Archi- 
tecture Moderne. CIAM is the platform of the avant-garde in architec- 
ture. In the heroic twenties, it fought on the barricades for a 
contemporary style. Now, with victory more or less secure, CIAM has 
become almost respectable, but its conferences are still of the greatest 
interest, attended as they are by internationally famous figures like 
Gropius of Dessau and Harvard, Van Eesteren of Holland, Ernesto 
Rogers of Italy, Siegfried Giedion of Switzerland, José Luis Sert of 
Brazil and of course Le Corbusier of France. 

Le Corbusier continues: ‘Voila une chose qui ne coute pas cher aux 
urbanistes: permettre aux gens daller voir se coucher le soleil, et je 
pense que, pourtant, dans beaucoup de nos villes et capitales, il y a 
des millions de gens qui ont été privés de cette joie quotidienne et qui 
méme ne Vont peut-étre jamais connue’. ‘ A place to watch the sunset 
from’: that is the frame of mind of the modern architect, and after 
centuries of mouldings and entablatures no one can say it is not 
refreshing. 

This is not just a theoretic statement of principle, in line with the 
contemporary tendency to give people things and then tell them how 
much they needed them. The need, in this case, can be proved. Sieg- 
fried Giedion spoke of an experience some weeks ago in Zurich, when 
the six-hundredth anniversary of the entry of Zurich into the Federa- 
tion was celebrated, ‘We closed the city for two days to all kinds of 
car’, he said. ‘It was pouring with rain, and you could not chase 
the people away from the streets.“ They danced under umbrellas, and 
everywhere there was music, and everywhere were theatres ’. 

Miss Jacqueline Tyrrwhitt put it thus: “There is one very hopeful 
sign today. That is the immediate use made by people of any oppor- 
tunity to take part in the anonymous social life of the core of the city. 
I am thinking particularly of two experiences I had this spring in two 
of the most anti-social cities in the world—New York and Los Angeles. 

In New York, Fifth Avenue is closed to traffic upon Easter Sunday 
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morning for two hours. During those two hours New Yorkers from 
the most fashionable districts, as well as from Harlem and the Bronx, 
stroll about in their new spring hats and finery, and enjoy the age-old 
pleasure of walking about to see and be seen’. 


‘ 


Need for Gossip at the Well 

Le Corbusier gave a charming example. It seems that in Algeria it 
is traditional for the women to meet and gossip on Fridays. The places 
they choose for this are the local cemeteries. They are, he says, so 
beautiful that the women prefer them to any other place. In the same 
vein Sert quoted a story of houses being built in North Africa with 
running water: ‘People left because the women no longer had a 
pretext for going to the well’. 

Unlike so many human needs, this is a problem that has been per- 
fectly solved in the past. One thinks of the Cathedral squares of Delft 
and Haarlem, of the ramblas of Barcelona, the Champs Elysées, Rotten 
Row on an Edwardian Sunday, or even the humble village green. 
The favourite and best loved example, because it has been achieved 
deliberately by pure architecture and yet entirely without pomposity, 
is the Piazza of St. Mark at Venice. Philip Johnson, of the New York 
Museum of Modern Art, speaking at the same conference said, ‘ To 
me the three elements that J like I find in Venice. Which one to start 
with? The monumentality, of course, would be the Campanile in the 
one case, and the Colleoni in the other. The art will come—you cannot 
stop it any more than you can stop the trees from growing. The only 
thing I am afraid is, do we have anything to rival it? Do we have any 
Colleonis? Do we have any desire to create a Campanile? 

“The second thing you must have—there is no word for this -in 
any language that I know—is the feeling of being cuddled, of feeling 
as you do when you are in that café in the open in the evening, when 
you know there is nothing in your back except that terribly bad orches- 
tra—where you know nothing is going to happen in the town that won’t 
sooner or later get into your realm of vision—but you are safe, you 
are held. And the more so in the Campo San Giovanni e Paolo, where 
you have only got one café and you can dominate both directions—the 
shops and the silent canal which goes by on your left. You are in a little 
retired place, watching the world go by. We have that, of course, in 
American mid-western towns. But there we stand with our feet up 
against the window, leaning in a row, and we know that sooner or later 
during the course of Saturday evening everyone of importance is going 
to enter that drug store for a soda or a Cola; and there, of course, you 
have that feeling of protection with the wall behind you. 

“The third feeling which is essential, and I don’t find it except in 
Venice, is the feeling of processional development within the core. That 
is, as you approach Venice—you should, of course, come from the sea— 
you approach a magnificent entrance. You know that the Campanile 
must represent something, because there it is above everything. You 
land at the Palazzo. Then you turn round a corner and you are in the 
Piazetta. But you can see something beyond. You moye on, turn left, 
and you are in the centre of the town, the bright square which belongs 
to the Venetians. It represents a public place where gatherings can 
happen, and parades can happen, and fireworks can happen; but it 
belongs to Venice, and you have made three right-angle turns from 
your entrance to achieve that sense of magnificent enclosure ’. 


Three Elements 

You will have noticed that Johnson isolates three elements in the 
piazza, all of which seem necessary if a town centre is to play a full — 
part in people’s lives: a sense of drama, a sense of enclosure, and what 
he calls a sense of processional development. He puts his finger here, 
I think, on the quality which distinguishes the piazza from a static 
symmetrical composition such as the Place Stanislas at Nancy or the 
Place de la Concorde. It is a quality that can only be appreciated in 
movement, whereas the formal classic square is designed to be seen 
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from a fixed point (which in the case of the Place 
de la Concorde is physically impossible). So nobody 
strolls in the Place Stanislas, though it happens in 
this case to be quite safe to do so, whereas the 
Venice Piazza is for ever ‘the drawing-room of 
Europe’. 

Johnson does not mention (because it is so/ 
obvious) the basic point of the piazza, that it is 
without wheeled traffic. Le Corbusier siezes this 
point. ‘Our task’, he says, ‘as architectural 
planners is to create a tolerable background. That 
may sound quite obvious and quite easy. Actually, 

-to take one example, the necessity to assert the 

predominance of the pedestrian has: for us enor- 
Mous consequences. It involves recreating an 
environment in which man can again be an 
independent being, liberated from the machine in 
the very heart of our greatest cities’. 


The pedestrian—poor scurrying rabbit of the 
contemporary megalopolis—is King. The town 
centre is his domain. Van Eesteren puts the problem 
in practical terms: ‘ The relation between the core 
and the car-park is very important today. We need 
free movement of pedestrians in the core, but not 
of traffic. The English tend to have large areas of 
car-park around the core. This creates a great ex- 
panse of land with which one can do nothing—that 
makes a barrier around the core. In Lausanne they. 
put the cars in a cutting, and by this means make 
them disappear. This is a problem that needs care- 
ful study. In Holland we have had to try to solve the problem of the 
bus route and the core. It is very important that the bus route should 
make a direct contact with the core so that the surrounding people can 
get right to the centre. But it is just as important that it should not 
destroy the core, which must itself remain quiet and untroubled by 
Araffic ’, 

In its heart, whether it be village, town or city, is a place’s indi- 
viduality. The last thing we should do is to dream up an ideal centre 
and build it everywhere. J. M. Richards takes this point: ‘At the 
core of the town, more than anywhere else, resides the personality that 
distinguishes one place from another, and that fixes the nature of the 
place in the memory of the inhabitant and the visitor. An important 
part of the planner’s task is to see that this personality survives and is 
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Two cities which have inherited spacious ‘cores’ from their past: Haarlem, with its Cathedral Square— 


even enhanced; that is, to counteract the tendency for towns to become 
more and more like each other. For this reason he must see that new 
buildings have a proper relationship with the old, for it is largely in 
the old buildings that personality resides. But respect for old buildings 
does not mean designing new ones in traditional styles. The architect 
must be true to his own time. But the planner can weave new and old 
into one picture so that the significance of each is enhanced and the 
continuity of human experience represented in the core of the town 
is maintained ’. 

The complexity and spontaneity which give our present towns their 
character are things we do not want to lose, and characteristically it 
was the English who particularly stressed this point. For example, Miss 
Jacqueline Tyrrwhitt said that ‘there must be a close physical nearness 

of all that goes to build up the heart of the 
city.At should be possible for both stranger and 
citizen to move easily from, say, window- 
shopping along a row of brightly-lit windows 
to observe a passing civic procession, and then 
to look in at a small art gallery. There must 
be no distinct zones of separation between the 
different facets of city life at the heart: no 
clearly separated commercial centres, admini- 
strative centres, and cultural centres. It is only 
through the interaction of people of all sorts 
.and kinds that a free and friendly civilisation 
—a rich and humane civilisation—can evolve ’. 
I have spoken so far of the town centre in 
isolation, and of the sort of qualities architects 
think it ought to have. But of course in a town 
of any size there will be a whole family of 
centres. You remember that Forshaw and 
Abercrombie, in their County of London Plan, 
struggled heroically in face of the formless 
straggle that London has now become, to 
‘#§ redefine the multitude of quite separate places 
it has engulfed. Thus, for example, Poplar is 
to be reborn as a place identifiable as one’s 
home, with the new Lansbury as one of its little 
neighbourhoods, José Luis Sert put it like this: 
‘What we are going to try to do with this 
study of the core of the city is to see how, by 
means of establishing a system of cores, we can 
work out the reverse process of what has been 
called decentralisation; a process which we 
can call re-centralisation, to build up units 
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and communities, around centres that would bring them together’. 

And, to show that all this is not just the planner’s excessively 
tidy mind at work, Le Corbusier returgs to the human need. ‘On the 
night of the Quatorze Juillet’, he says, ‘from nine o’clock on, people 
start dancing to an accordion, and drinking and singing and generally 
putting themselves in a condition of beatitude. This Parisian fourteenth 
of July locates quite clearly the different hearts of Paris. People gather 
spontaneously at certain places rather than others, without any advice 
from councillors or architects. You get spontaneous town-planning. It 
is simply that certain cafés have managed fo create a sympathetic 
atmosphere, and those are the ones where people go to dance on the 
Quatorze. A multiple system of cores is created with the neatness of 
an equation ’. 


Architecture as a Frame for Movement 


An ambiguous word creeps in here: ‘spontaneity’. There is an 
obvious conflict between design and spontaneity. People insist on con- 
gregating in places like Piccadilly Circus and St. Germain des Prés 
that were never designed for that purpose, while the most thoughful 
community centre is often born dead. This is so often rubbed into de- 
signers that I have purposely used Philip Johnson’s description-of the 
Venice Piazza as a supreme example among many of the deliberate use 
of architecture as a frame for movement and spontaneity. And we have 
a contemporary example, an obvious one: the South Bank this summer. 
Here was a small-scale and comparatively cheap experiment in giving 
a great city a new heart. It was done by the kind of collaboration 
Gropius has in mind here. He says: ‘I would like to say a word about 
the collaboration of the artist with the architect, and particularly at 
the core. When you see a Gothic portal, you see one entity grown 
together. This entity cannot be reached by ordering a sculptor to do 
something on the portal which the architect has done before; it can 
be done only in very close collaboration which starts right at the 
beginning ’. 

This collaboration really did exist on the South Bank, and the result 
was the nearest approach the world has yet ‘seen to a civilised con- 
temporary piazza in a great city. With the Shot Tower for their Cam- 
panile and the river bus for their gondola, Londoners have experienced 
for just one summer the kind of background visualised by all the 
authorities I have quoted—symbolised, you remember, by Le Corbusier 
in his phrase le royauté du piéton—the sovereignty of the pedestrian. 
There was absolute unanimity about this at the conference, though 
everybody knows it is extraordinarily difficult to achieve; not only for 
technical reasons, but because a large number of people, transport 
undertakings and shopkeepers for instance, have a vested interest in the 
bustle and congestion of modern cities. All the same, we know, as we 
rush madly about, that we are chasing a will-o’-the-wisp, and that that 
formidable humanist Leon Batista Alberti was perfectly right when he 
said ‘it is most disagreeable to see a civilised man in a hurry’. 

The odd thing about this conference of architects and town planners 
was how little they said about architecture, or what earlier ages would 
have recognised as architecture. They seemed so much more interested 
in human beings. A conference of Baroque planners (if one can imagine 
such an anomaly) would have thought it all very peculiar; to them a 
town centre was a problem in pure aesthetics, and human beings were 
left to take care of themselves, which in those days they were better able 
to do. Of course, the mere physical difficulty of doing anything splendid 
nowadays, with all our resources having to go on other things, is bound 
to discourage architects from monumental projects on the grand scale. 
They feel reluctant to lock themselves up in ivory towers. But the 
difficulties are not merely physical. At the back of our minds is the 
feeling that it is not only the physical core of the city, its heart, that is 
missing, but its soul. We have become introspective rather than expans- 
ive. Living against a background of fear, cheerfully awaiting the end of 
the world, our frame of mind is nearer the ninth century’s than the 
nineteenth’s. < 

For there are, to my mind, two ways of city building, corresponding 
to a permanent ambivalence in our mental make-up. The first is that 


of the Renaissance: it is the human eye looking out on the world rather_ 


than in upon itself, the human mind in one of its moods of elation 
and self-confidence. It is the basic faith of science that sooner or later 
mankind will master its environment. In terms of city building, this 
faith expresses itself in geometry, in perspective and in the cool cal- 
culations of the engineer. There is no need for me to amplify the 
Renaissance definition of town-planning as the application of geometry 
to human environment, because after four centuries during which an 
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unbroken tradition has been handed on through Bernini, Wren, Le 
Notre, Wood, L’Enfant, Haussmann and Le Corbusier, it has suc- 


_ceeded in establishing itself in the popular mind as an axiom. ‘We 


are going to be town-planned’ has come to mean ‘ we are going to be 
straightened out’. The last man in the above list, describing an early 
skycraper project as Cartesian, aptly epitomised a period during which 
the planning of cities showed an extraordinary continuity and remained 
quite aloof from the series of revolutions that befell the other arts. 

The second attitude is that of the Middle Ages. The medieval city 
reflects the loves and fears of the medieval mind, its need for human 
company and protection against the cold wind that tears across the 
featureless landscape, the fearful plagues and the destructive armies 
of the. outer world. Sir Kenneth Clark tells us that ‘ Paradise’ is the 
Persian for ‘a walled enclosure ’, and that it was only when the material 
amenities of civilisation increased that Elysium could be imagined as. 
an open landscape. When we in our turn feel, as in war time we do, 
the chill of danger and discomfort, our nightmare, like theirs, is to be 
caught unprotected in a huge open space, and we dream like them 
of precincts, of intimacy of scale, and of the pleasures of the little 
piazza. 

Even if we could afford it, we no longer have any relish for the ville 
radieuse of the ’twenties, with its glass skyscrapers, clover-leaf cross- 
ings, vast concourses and helicopter parks. These visions have vanished 
from the English architect’s drawing-board. In their place is a café 
table in a sheltered corner. It seems to me all to the good that architec- 
ture has ceased to be one of the abstruse and difficult arts and has 
come right back to.the human scale from which it started. 

—Third Programme 


The Travellers 


The barriers dissolve and hills divide 

for lonely travellers. With dreadful ease 

they see too much of dreams on silken seas 

and pale white horsemen spreading far and wide: 
and garish hopes. To them there is a tide 

that never comes, the world they seek to please 

a shifting mockery: and dark the leas 

they settle on. And misery their bride. 


Although non-knowledge is their home, ever 

they seek amid the multitude stout fact, 

impassioned certainty. Grimly they ape 

the courage they so much desire, never 

renounce that bid for power, but keep its pact 

with thought close to their hearts. And yet escape. - _ 
Dwicut SMITH 


Delphic Apollo 


The others perhaps 
who have been to Delphi with a book 
are better men and wiser, 

who have known just where to look, 
appreciated the significant scraps, 
‘repelled the romancing guide, 

sifted false and -hoarded true 

with the patience of a miser, 
who can say with pride 
they know what the book already knew. 


I only remember 

the heat, the pitiless beat 

reflected from those twin cliffs 

on the whitewashed street, 

siesta sweat and an ember 

of sunstroke, thirst not to be quenched 
by Castalia’s trickle, slopes overspread 
with blinding hieroglyphs, 

a landscape drenched 

in an influence that they say is dead. é 

H. B. FoRSTER 


\ 


By NOTICE which said ‘Museum of Prehistoric Antiquities 
y 33 Yards’. Oddly precise (it was thirty-five yards, in fact, 
to the gateway). Even more precise were the prehistorical 

‘s remarks of the lady at the desk among the skulls, the femurs, 

the tibias. Short of their prehistoric names, she knew exactly who had 
been who, when they had arrived, how they had brought with them 
pigmy slaves (‘ see’, she remarked, ‘the little skull in the case’). She 

asked the question ‘ Are you ready to go outside?’ and unpadlocked a 
gate into an enclosure banked with sand. Scattered here and there, at 
angles to each other, several cucumber frames, painted green, wood 
decaying somewhat. Inside each of them a kist without the capstone. 

_ Inside each kist a crouched skeleton, observed mistily through the 
panes of glass. E = 

Friends of mine, when they were children, used to find : 
skulls in the sand from this graveyard of the Celtic Iron age. 
They placed them in rows and made them wear sun bonnets. 
How much a death-in-life, or life-in-death, is this county of, 
Cornwall in which I grew up. Pleasure here camps among the 

- ruins of copper and tin. Surf-boarders skim up to the sand 
which is sometimes rusty with a dribble of tin from old 
washing floors in the coomb. I live for a while in a 
borrowed house, above a harbour now smashed by the 
Atlantic, below spoil heaps and engine -houses. Not many 
acres of ground or seaward slope have their natural contour. . 
_ Sailing ships once. put into the harbour to carry unsmelted 
ore across to Wales. The mines and the miners, too, are as 
dead as the skeletons in the cucumber frames of green. 
Pilchards trickle up the coast where they drove along in 
shoals. A writer on Cornwall says that his countrymen now 
look as hopefully for the annual shoals of tourism as once they 
watched along the cliffs for the pilchards. . 

. This mining desolation, in particular, is Audenesque. Th 
spoil heaps are half, but only half, reclaimed by the furze and 
the heather. Dry water-courses thread the coombs to the 
decrepit iron stamps which banged the tinstone to sand. Even 
steep cliffs are pocked with inaccessible, dark holes which 
miners chiselled through rock and quartz to a soon-exhausted 
lode. ‘ Derelict tinworks’—to change Auden’s line—‘ on 
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» Notebook after Cornwall 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Why is the coast not so deserted, after all? Why do I, why do the 
others come to this coast? Why is Cornwall a riviera? Why—the baro- 
meter and thermometer apart—do old missionaries from China, old 
dons from the high table, old civil servants from Burma, Africa, and 
Whitehall live out the last of their pensioned lives in small houses in 
this desolation, staring at the noisy Atlantic? Why was this low house 
above the smashed copper harbour, this old mine counting house, con- 
verted by a musical comedy star who split her time between Cornwall 


-and ‘ No, No, Nanette’ ? : 


A diluted romanticism inched along these cliffs from the time that 
Kingsley wrote Westward Ho! and R. S. Hawker wrote above the rocks 
and Tennyson slouched around Cornwall, in creased trousers, searching 
for Arthurian colour. In the eighteen-fifties a young artist, James 


deserted coasts’. Cliffs near ‘Camtiorne, Cornwall . . . ‘ those caverned shores to which the wild wave roll’d’? 


The ruins of Botallack mine, near St. Just 


Clarke Hook, a Surrey friend of Samuel Palmer, gave up 
costume pieces for fishermen and the fringes of the sea. He 
recorded the savage charms of Clovelly, which Kingsley also 
celebrated. He came along the peninsula which narrows to 
Penwith and to Land’s End. A frail realism captured this 
young man who painted more broadly than most Pre- 
Raphaelites. But the core of his not-contemptible art was soft 
with the feeling you can read in his titles, “ Welcome, Bonny 
Boat’ or ‘A Fisherman’s Good Night’. The softness extended 
and festered, the realism went rotten, the pictures weré re- 
nowned; and Hook, a master of the day, was ancestral to 
Cornish tourism, to the artists’ colonies, to the annual train 
which brings up the pictures for the Academy with the early 
vegetables, to the railway poster, and the broadcast cackle 
of seagulls. There should be a statue to James Hook high in 
St. Ives. 

It is eighty years or more since the artists settled in Corn- 
wall. Have you, have they, ever asked how many canvases in 
all that time any of them have painted which are forceful, 
enduring, and monumental? Acres of derelict rectangles of 
pigment like the acres of dereliction from the mines. Another 
death-in-life. 

Dilute romanticism, the simple annals of the poor in 
Cornwall, the rocky crisis of land and sea, Keats and tur- 
pentine, daughters christened Guenevere, yellow cream, 
poems, novels, films, art, and the simple life. Samuel Palmer’s 


/ 
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son built a cliff cottage in Cornwall in search of the simple life; 
but there were too many other simplifiers about, too many callers 
at the front door who sent him out at the back. On the cliff he 
bonfired his father’s sketches and notebooks, including all records of 
his association with William Blake, all of his poems—and left for the 
more primeval coasts and forests of the Canadian: Pacific. There he 
mouldered to death, outraged, so he wrote to his-friends, :by the 
philistine Canadians. An image of the history of ideas or the history 
of the death of ideas. 


In Search of a Medieval Water Mill 

One day I went across from the north coast towards the south, 
through and out of the mining country into farming lands from which 
also there is a slow, sure drift of population. A notice promised bed 
and breakfast at every turning into a farm. Then I dropped through 
lanes into the deep green of an isolated valley, after a remnant of the 
Middle Ages. Where the lanes intersected by the stream, monks had 
built a water mill to serve a manor given to them by its Norman lord. 
Water rights had been granted by other landowners on condition that 
the monks should pray for their souls for ever. The documents I had 
read in the cartulary of vellum leaves in the Bodleian, which smelt, 
library and vellum, of lost time. The mill itself has disappeared. And 
even this valley was not free of the bequest of J. C. Hook and Charles 


Kingsley and their friends. I found in a half-derelict cottage (in which . 


the millers might have lived) an elderly hermit of the middle classes, 
dwelling with cats. He was passionate, he told me, for running water. 
He occupied himself by damming the stream and cutting channels in 
the overgrown marsh, below the cottage. No one else lived in the 
valley. He belonged to a society with a mystical concern for trees. With 
a reaping hook we cut through an Amazonian tangle of meadowsweet, 
brambles, and sallow, crushing out the savour of mint, and discovered 
the leat which for so long had taken the stream to the waterwheel. 
When those monks built their mill in the thirteenth century, Cornwall 
to them was a barbarous Ultima Thule. The monks owned the advowson 
of the church on their manor. They quarrelled with two rectors, one 
of them called John the Joker. Both were men of the Cornish nation, 
de qua, wrote the Devonshire monks against John the Joker’s name, 
caveant postert. Beware of the Cornish. A medieval bishop of Exeter 
spoke of Cornwall as ‘the very tail of the world’. So it was, even if 
the New World now lay beyond the last rocks, to Farington and Turner 
and the first artists who penetrated into Cornwall, painting pictures 
different from James Hook’s Victorian minglings of sentiment and 
realism. It was the very tail of the world almost to a clerical poet 
whose ‘ Cornubia ’, in five cantos, was written in 1819. 
His Cornubian coast was ‘fraught with tremendous forms’. Of the 

parish opening above the smashed harbour he wrote this stanza: 

Hard by St, Agnes, long and justly fam’d 

In deep wrought labcurs of the miner’s art, 

Presents her petty bay; and though unnamed 

Amongst the terms that mark the seaman’s chart, 

The rocks immense that frown on ev’ry part 

Excite a shudd’ring joy,—a pleasing dread; 

And Admiration oft, with anxious start, 

Beholds the fearful piles around her spread, 

And the more awful cliffs dark low’ring overhead ! 
You will say, the common shape of romantic sensationalism. Yes, but 
then it was still an attitude of vitality, still not the altered fossil of an 
emotion. Of the more awful cliffs, we say how beautiful, and hope 
that*they will be preserved for us and protected from us by the 
National Trust. 


From Tin Merchants to Surf Boarders 

A long, long process. Ictis, where the merchants came for tin (so 
Diodorus recorded), the world’s tail, miners, fishermen, Celticism, 
waves, cliffs, moors. Wigged cighteenth-century explorers contemplate 
them from the saddle, and write them up in a tour when they come 
home to a civilised rectory. Exploring painters arrive, poets, novelists. 
The next generation of them come and do not leave. The railway 
pushes west and brings the middle-class family, the reading party from 
Oxford, the young graduates for a walking tour. Their books include 
Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls’, Malory, Matthew Arnold, Murray’s Handbook, a 
guide to the minerals of Cornwall, Kingsley or Philip Gosse on the 
life of rock pools. The mines close and fill up with water. The miner 
pursues the glitter of his minerals elsewhere, the Rand, the Andes, the 
lead hills of Denver. Film directors’ cars, smooth roads, holidays 
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with pay, tea kiosks and huts on the beaches, surf-boards for hire. 

The old sketching lady, thirty years a settler, looks at the car park, 
the ice-cream papers, the popsicle sticks, the cigarette packets among 
the sea aster, the cheap novels in the beach café window, and says 
“I suppose it is nice for everyone to have holidays, for all classes; but 
it will take a hundred years to civilise them’. And one is tempted 
to reply ‘Madam, you do not eat ice-cream but you have come out of 
a house which you built for a sea view and which insults the landscape. 
It does not blow off like the ice-cream papers. Your barbarity is more 
solid, was more selfish, and had less excuse. Your emotions about sea 
cliffs, and Celticism, are also pretentious and second-hand and auto- 
matic. You blame these crowds for continuing and developing what 
you have done yourself ’. ; 

A fossilisation of dead industry, legendary past, and dead feeling? 
Is that Cornwall? Of Cornishmen, too, who begin to see Cornwall 
with the sentiments of the tourist? Who play upon Cornwall and sell 
the tourist Celtic quaintnesses in the gift shop? Perhaps. The official 
guidebooks are tinged with a regret for the lost time which is not 
uncommon to many Cornishmen, regretting lost pilchards, lost lan- 
guage, lost mining, walking as Druidical bards in stone circles which 
never knew a Druid, maintaining an artificial Celticism. — and 
self-indulgence in its ‘pleasures. 

Should we regret the end of mining; the decay of a craft, miner’s 
lungs hardened with dust, poor wages, the long climb after a shift up 
1,000 feet of ladders, and then, changing from subterranean heat to the 
cold surface, the stumble home in driven rain, or dark, or both, to 
a hovel in the gorse? Regret, indééd, the end of anything? At low tide 
I walked from the car park along a beach noisy with waves which 
tightened (the wind blowing the spray off their lines), arched and . 
crashed. On the cliff stood an engine house with a thick chimney. From 
the beach where I walked an immense cave diminished from the sand 
into the gloom. At first, lit from a hole overhead, the huge walls were 
red ochre. A stream out of the gloom picked between pink boulders. 
The natural cave ended. Thé gallery into the mine began, rotten 
timbering straddled the walls, iron rods stuck- from the slate, a 
narrower width contained the candle light, smaller galleries opened 
on one side and the other, the cold stream continued to flow out of 
the inaccessible past, blocked at times by fallen beams, at one point by 
the fragment- of a ladder. Later the Atlantic galloped up the sand, 
butted the cliffs, bulldozed into the cave. By the engine house on the 


‘top a shaft descended straight down through the rock into the deep. 


workings. Up the shaft the noise of the sea rumbled and reverberated— 
a noise, did I take it, of unpleasurable anxiety and dubiety? 


Industrial Relies 


What point is there in regretting inevitabilities of change and so 
hating the present? Look at the hard piles of stone, and the hard 
minerals. From this mine, from fifty, sixty,or a hundred other mines, 
lumps of selected ore, tin, copper, lead, iron, wolfram, mundic, glitter 
in cases in a half-hearted museum; a variety of colours paralleled only 
by the tinted objects of a rock pool, relics of a primeval delight in all 
the curious substances forced up into the veins of slate; relics also of 
that dead or moribund industry, that huge adventure of the mines. Few 
care for them. The ores glitter out of a dust they have dropped, the 
labels are detached, confused, or missing. I noticed crystals, white like 
doves with spread wings, and black—black sparkles of tinstone, or 
cassiterite named after the Cassiterides or tin islands. For Cornish land- 
lords, if not for those who hacked them from the rock, the minerals 
made wealth. So they could afford to have their wives, their daughters, 
themselves, painted by an able eighteenth-century practitioner of the 
Academy—a Cornish R.A., born among the mines. Upstairs, portraits 
by him out of the decaying country houses of Cornwall, were exhibited 
for the Festival of Britain. How many of them were dry and dirty, and 
loose in their frames! How much more fresh the mindless twinkling of 
the minerals! ; 

The ‘security, the durability of the hard things without mind: in 
this capital area of the pathetic fallacy, how indifferent to all of us 
are the minerals and the stones, the sand, the waves, the structure of 
the landscape, the dry legs of our Iron Age selves in the cucumber 
boxes (and all the non-human mechanisms of life as well, the sea aster 
and sea lavender and sea holly, the shag, the seal, and the slug). How 
comforting, if you take it in the right way, is that indifference. Not 
mists of emotion and regret, but dramatic variety of the indifference 
and hagdness of matter is the Cornish offering for a month in August. 

—Third Programme 
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The Coinage of Propaganda 


) 


By MICHAEL GRANT 


HE study of ancient coinage has only quite recently graduated 

from an unscientific hobby into a real and useful branch of 
historical studies. It has graduated; I am not inclined to put 

‘ the matter much more strongly at present, because I think 
it will damage our subject’s case for recognition if we claim to offer 
too much at this stage. We should like to be able to offer the historian 
; clear-cut and agreed 
interpretations of all 
ancient coinages, but all 
too often we still can- 
not. We do not always 
agree with each other, 
even about essentials, 
and what is more we 
have not even mapped 
out our field at all 
completely yet. The 
British Museum has led 
the way nobly, but there 
are still vast tracks of 
Graeco-Roman coinage 
which are not even 
listed—though the coins survive: there they lie in the great collections, 
“waiting to be dealt with. Here numismatics is some thirty or fifty 
years behind: the study of inscriptions, and some centuries behind 

literary and textual criticism. * 

This is partly because of the mass of recalcitrant details involved; 
because a study like this, consisting of separate items, is bound to 
amass a formidable array of detail. But there is 
also another reason why numismatics is behind- 
hand, and that is ~because numismatists them- 
selves acquiesced, for a long time, in the treat- 
ment of their subject as a sort of semi-learned 
amusement instead of as the primary historical 
source which it is. 

A further reason why progress has been 
relatively slow is the remoteness of Greek and 
Roman coinage from any modern analogies. For 
this is one of those numerous features of the 
ancient world in which one must resist the lure 
of modern comparisons. There is no doubt that 
the coinage of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
like many others of their institutions and 
practices, is in many ways foreign to our understanding—and it is not 
unnaturally made even more foreign by the passage of two not 
altogether uneventful thousands of years in between. The essential 
difference of the coins is this. The Greek and Roman public must 
have been accustomed to Jook at the coins which passed through their 
hands. Evidently they looked at them very carefully indeed. We, of 
course, do not look at our current coinage. Why should we? We know 
what it looks like already. That is to say, its representations, its 
‘types’, do not usually change. Even the details remain the same for 
dozens of years, and the general appearance of a coin may not be 
changed for centuries. Besides, the designs are in low relief; they are 
not in keeping with current artistic movements; they do not challenge 
the eye. 

Ancient coin-types, on the other hand, did strike the eye. The 
situation was entirely different. They were noted by thousands of 
people—sometimes hundreds of thousands. This can be said with con- 
fidence, because Greek and Roman governments planned and designed 
them in such a way that no other conclusion can be drawn. My subject 
here is the Romans, but as usual the precedents set by the Greeks are 
of some relevance. Many Greek coins are superb artistic masterpieces, 
designed by first-rate artists and executed in fine high relief worthy of 
a gem. We need not expect any commentary on this from our literary 
sources, because in general ancient writers say lamentably little about 


The Enyperor Augustus: on the left, Augustus 
is rendered unpretentiously in a manner suited 
to Western tastes; on the right, he is idealised, 
by a fine Greek artist, for the Near Eastern public 


Two fine portraits of Nero—looking more 
than his twenty-seven years. The coin on the 
left was part of a huge issue; that on the 
right belonged to a limited series, perhaps 
-intended for private distribution 


coinages or indeed about any economic matters. But on the internal 
grounds provided by the actual coins themselves, it is inconceivable 
that all this trouble and expense could have been incurred by many 
mints for centuries, if nobody was going to notice the result. The rulers 
of the Greek city-states, on whom the mints directly depended, must 
have been under the impression that people would notice and appreciate 
these small masterpieces. And experience must have confirmed this 
supposition, or they: would not have gone on producing them, as they 
did. Most Greeks, that is to say most Greek citizens, were infinitely 
more susceptible to works of art than their social counterparts today. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that they should have noticed beautiful 
‘coin-types when they saw them. 

This high standard did not come about just out of natural good 
taste: some art even of the fifth century B.C., and some coins, are 
quite ugly, but many city-governments deliberately made their coins 
beautiful. They did so because they thought this was worth while. It 
was worth while because it was good propaganda: the rulers, knowing 
popular susceptibility to works of art, evidently concluded that first- 
class coin-types would do them credit at home and abroad. Some of 
the mainland cities, such as Athens and Corinth, preferred instead the 
emotional appeal of artistically rather inferior types, of a traditional 
character, rendered with loving archaism; but the equally prosperous 
and historically significant cities of south Italy and Sicily, the western 
Greeks, used the best, and also the most fashionable and no doubt 
expensive, artists of the day. 

But it was not only the Greeks of the city-states who looked at their 
current coins; later on, the populations of the Roman Empire did so 
too. Here the evidence is of a somewhat different character. It is 
provided by the imperial epoch rather than by 
the Republic. Usually the imperial heads are 
startlingly well done at any and every epoch. 
Even at unexpected periods like the third century 
A.D., when those of us brought up on classical 
literature instinctively expect a blank, the por- 
traiture remains excellent, and to some tastes it 
actually becomes better still. Anyway it was 
always far better than the general standard ex- 
hibited by the world’s coinage today. As regards 
this matter of portraiture, Greek precedents were 
few and late; the Roman achievement in this 
field is incomparably greater. 

This very high standard is part of my reason 
for saying that Roman coinage, like Greek, was 
intended to be looked at, and was looked at. We know, independently of 
the coinage, that successive imperial governments took enormous care 
to acquaint their massive subject-populations with the features of the 
Emperor. Here there are partial but tempting modern analogies. The 
autocrats of our twentieth century have likewise made their features 
thoroughly well known in all corners of the areas under their control. 
Their efforts are accorded a sinister parody in George Orwell’s book 
1984, which describes 
the distribution of por- 
traits of the ruler ‘ Big 
Brother’, constructed in 
such a way that the eyes 
are always watching 
you. But even the most 
voluminous distribution 
of a modern dictator’s 
portraits falls short of 


the thoroughness of Decius (mid-third century A.D.): the Emperor 
Romanimperialgovern- . wears the armour and unshaven jowl of active 
ments. It was more _ service, and the sun-crown of paganism, for which 
important for them he fought by persecuting the Christians. Reverse: 

P Felicitas Saeculi—the ‘ Happiness of the Age’. 


than for any modern 


3 ay) The reproductions of all the coins are the actual 
regime to multiply the 


size of the originals 
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portraits of the ruler, for these were respected and venerated by the 
Romans, for religious reasons, to an altogether special and extra- 
ordinary extent. Here the only conceivable modern analogy, and that 
only an approximate one, is provided by Japan. 

A modern autocrat can distribute his portraits by the means provided 
by modern science. A Roman Emperor made the most of the means 
he had. To begin: with, he multiplied sculptured heads of himself, 
portrait-busts and statues, in gigantic numbers in every town and 
village of the Empire; and there were stringent penalties for knocking 
them over. Here there are parallels in some places today; only recently 
I read of an Englishman abroad who had been penalised for dropping 
the plaster bust of a local liberator. But the Romans noted that sculp- 
ture was less portable, and less pervasive, than another medium—the 
coinage. For the dissemination of imperial portraits the fullest possible 
use was made of the coinage. If we look at the coinage of any single 
reign, we find that the representations of the Emperor are not only 
very good, but they change the whole time. Often every year, sometimes 
several times a year, there was a new interpretation of the same man’s 
features. The features of the Emperor on his coins, at different 
times, were made to reveal all sort of aspects of his official personality 
—in other words, aspects of state policy. We find the same thing in 
portrait-busts: the changes are rung on interpretations of the Emperor 
as war-lord, priest, far-gazing semi-divine potentate, and unpreten- 
tiously bare-headed Italian magistrate. In each case not only external 
attributes but even actual features are shown differently—usually realis- 
tically, but sometimes Emperors are drastically idealised and rejuven- 
ated; Augustus went in a good deal for this. 

Imperial portraiture, then, was a central aspect of imperial policy. 
And the coinage was remarkably well suited for displaying it. So for 
hundreds of years the mint poured out a remarkable series of versions 
of successive imperial faces. Again the literary sources give us no clue, 
but I cannot see the tough rulers of the Empire taking all this trouble 
for centuries if no one was going to be influenced by it. Clearly tens of 
thousands of people were overwhelmingly more susceptible to the 
suggestion of imperial portraits than could ever be the case today, and 
it was perfectly natural that the Roman government should take the 
fullest advantage of this in regard to coin-portraits; indeed, we can 
see from the coins that this is what they did. 

The public was far more susceptible not only to coin-portraits but 
to coin-types in general: and the government did not fail to notice 
that a coin has two sides. It is true that the non-portrait, reverse side 
of Roman coins is usually much inferior artistically to the portrait 
side. The general public of the Empire possessed an average artistic 
taste below that of Periclean Greeks. It was struck by an imposing 
portrait, but that was about all. So it was hardly to be expected that 
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Roman governments should exert themselves unduly to make the/reverse 
sides of their coinage into artistic masterpieces. But what this public 
lacked in aesthetic capacity they evidently made up for in susceptibility 
to news; and indeed the most abundant source of such news that was in 
existence at the time was the reverse side of the coinage. These reverses 
are crammed with news—naturally enough, edifying news, pointing an 
imperial moral. Sometimes this was presented in the form of personi- 
fications, of qualities or places. Nowadays we regard personifications 
like our ‘ Britannia’ as a little faded and frigid, but when a personi- 
fication appears on Roman coinage it appeals directly to strong religious 
traditions very alien from our experience. For instance, Salus, the 
personification of well-being, had a whole host of ancient associations 
of which governments could make use. Sometimes, also, these personi- 
fications had a marked relevance to current policy: for example 
Libertas, freedom, often refers to the actual suppression by the Emperor 
of a predecessor claimed to have been a tyrant. Other allusions are 
quite explicit and direct; they refer to selected landmarks of the reign, 
such as victories or important reforms. I have tried to show, also, in 
a recent book that great play was made with anniversaries—not only 
the jubilees of accessions to the throne but the centenaries of temple- 
foundations and other historical landmarks. 

What is most surprising to us, not to say startling, is the enormous 
multiplicity and variety of these reverse designs. How surprised we 
should be if our bronze penny announced the themes of new governments 
with great promptitude and then changed its types from year to year and 
month to month as policies veered and shifted! And Romans did even 
more than that, because it is beginning to be clear nowadays that the 
designs were adapted to the different social classes, and different educa- 
tional and religious backgrounds of the various peoples for whom 
individual coinages were especially designed. 

This is, for us, an inconceivably rich treasure-house of information. 
It is not, of course, reliable evidence for what was happening. But it 
is wholly reliable evidence for what the imperial government said 
was happening. This becomes intensely important in a reign for which 
our literary record is predominantly hostile, as in the case of Emperors 
blackened by Tacitus, such as Tiberius, Nero, or Domitian. Here the 
coins provide us with a most salutary counterblast to the biased writer. 
Obviously the coin-types are biased too, as tainted and dangerous in 
their way as Tacitus or, for that matter, of pro-government special 
pleading like Caesar’s Commentaries. But in default of an unbiased 
record—which does not exist—the pro-imperial bias of the coinage is 
invaluable as a counterpoise to the anti-imperial bias of writers like 
Tacitus. I am working on a study of Nero at present; the coins are a 
real revelation about his policy as he intended it to be. _ 

—From a talk in the Third Programme . 


in Soviet Musie 


By NICOLAS NABOKOV 


E know that the romance of Soviet authorities with the art 

of music has been an uneasy affair. Soviet composers have 

seen themselves elevated to the rank of meritorious artists 

of the Soviet Union and given the title of honorary fire- 

fighters, -like Shostakovich, or honorary chess-champions, like Proko- 
fiev. They have been celebrated as heroes on this or that battle-front 
of their motherland—because, be it said en passant, there is no end 
to battle-fronts in the Soviet Union: there is the battle-front of ‘ short- 
legged cattle breeding’, or the battle-front of ‘ mother-of-pearl button 
production’, or the battle-front of ‘manure supply’. For composers 
there are a number of appropriate battle-fronts such as the battle- 
front of ‘socialist-realist operatic thematicism’, or the battle-front of 
“ideological improvement of vocal teaching in State conservatories ’, 
or simply the battle-front of ‘ Soviet-Mongolian music’. Yet sud- 
denly, in the midst of this idyli, Soviet composers were suddenly told 
that they were not heroes at all, but a sorry lot of inveterate formalists. 
Parallel to the excommunication of Russian composers came the 
wholesale condemnation of contemporary western music. Almost all 
the musical production of the last fifty years was termed decadent, 
and Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Berg, Hindemith were accused of in- 


stigating all the bad habits of young Soviet composers. At the same 
time, Soviet composers were reminded that their function lies, not 
within the realm of individualistic experimentation, but rather in the 
service of socialist construction of their motherland. y 

The three main functions of musical composition in the U.S.S.R. 
were thus defined in the following way: (1) a morale-building force 
(hence, obligatory optimism and programme music); (2) a vehicle 
for government propaganda and for government projects (result: such 
works as Dnieper Cantatas or Reforestry Cantatas—‘ The Song of 
the Forest’ to celebrate the reafforestation of the south Russian steppe); 
(3) an instrument by which the people ‘ through’ the composer express 
their adoration of the leader. Any other possible function of music 
is looked upon with suspicion. The composer is always safest when 
his music is cast in simple, familiar forms, when it is ‘melodious’, 
“harmonious ’, and ‘ understandable’. As a police inspector in a Salty- 
kov-Shchedrin story said, looking almost 100 years ago through a 
philosophical manuscript: ‘What I don’t understand is dangerous to 
the state’. = : 

But—one could argue—why cannot music in the Soviet Union 
serve the needs of the state, and, at the same time, be experimental 
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in character, dissonant, complex in texture; and jazzy in rhythm? 
And, indeed, during the early years of the Soviet State, right after 
October 1917, Russian music became more experimental, more dissonant, 
more jazzy, and more machinistic than the music of western Europe. 
Composers whose names are now forgotten, young men like Deshivov, 
Mossolov, Yavorsky—and even the present-day master of the C Major 
key, Dimitri Shostakovich—were writing the noisiest, the most dissonant, 
abstruse music in Europe. And they thought it was revolutionary. They 
called their pieces ‘Red Army Marches’, ‘ Proletarian Factory Songs’ 
and ‘ October’ or ‘ May Day’ symphonies. Today this Russian music 
of the ’twenties, with all its revolutionary bravado, is cited as an 
example of irresponsible foolishness in official Soviet proclamations. 
a) 


Experimental Intelligentsia— 

Outside of these doctrinaire considerations, other explanations must 
be found for the Soviet compulsion to transform the production of 
its composers into a musical gruel conforming to the low-brow tastes 
of the period between 1890 and 1910. The reasons for the transforma- 
tion are certainly much more organic and non-revolutionary than the 
Soviet leaders would like us to believe. The reasons must be sought 
in the social changes that have taken place in Russian life since 1924 
or 1925, and, chiefly, in the course of the ’thirties. And, in turn, the 
roots of these changes must be sought in Russian society as it existed 
before the revolution. In the first decade of this century there existed 
a marked dichotomy between the rapid evolution of musica] habits 
among the intelligentsia, and the fairly stable habits of the vast majority 
of the Russian peasants. While the better part of the intelligentsia— 
in spite of an often uncultured aristocracy—was developing musical 
tastes and habits of the most advanced and experimental nature; while 
such young Russian composers as Skryabin, Stravinsky and Prokofiev 
were reaching for a position of leadership in western music, the rural 
population retained musical habits which had changed little since the 
seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 

Yet one all-important phenomenon took place towards the second 
half of the nineteenth century which profoundly altered the evolution 
of Russian music. This was the rise of various heterogeneous groups 
and classes in Russian society, which filled the vacuum between the 
intelligentsia and the peasants, and whose tastes gave birth to a middle- 
brow culture. What were these new elements in Russian society? Mainly 
the Russian lower middle class; and the industrial proletariat, the 
small but very vocal working class of large cities. It is precisely in 
the peculiar and often contradictory evolution of the musical habits 
and tastes of these new elements that the explanation for the present- 
day official Soviet aesthetics can be found. 

The Russian factory song of the end of the last century—including 
the short limerick-like tchastushka, of which Stravinsky gave us a 
few masterful snapshots in his ‘ Petrushka ’—began to be influenced 
by imports from the west. In the ‘ pubs’ of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
in the harbours of Odessa, the Russian factory song met with the 
German Schlager and the French café chantant. The revolutionary 
leaders of that period, who did not care for good music, brought the 
easy tunes and the march-like cadences of the western European prole- 
tarian songs with them. Where the old Russian songs had been essen- 
tially modal, the workers’ and later. the soldiers’ songs adopted all 
the easy clichés of nineteenth-century musical language. The taste of 
the Russian lower middle classes—the petite bourgeoiste—on the other 
hand, leaned towards the world of Russian sentimental romance, of 
Viennese operetta, cozy Tchaikovskiana, and French importations of 
the Chaminade variety. 

Although these two classes—the industrial workers and the lower 
middle class—had very little in common, socially or economically, 
and although their musical habits remained distinct, it is important 
to note that both groups had one common denominator, which I 
would like to call cliché-ism: that is, the ready acceptance of all 
the worn-out formulas of low-brow western musical production. At 
the time of the revolution, and during the first years that followed, 
the musical habits of the top layer of the intelligentsia prevailed in 
Russia. Quite naturally this group saw the revolution as a green light 
for freer, broader and more adventurous experimentation. But with 
their gradual extermination, the musical habits of the old middle- 
stratum of pre-revolutionary Russian society began to show themselves 
on the bleak horizon of Soviet culture. The petit bourgeois taste coin- 
cided with the musical taste and habits of Stalinist leadership. After 
the liquidation in the middle thirties of the last ‘intellectuals’ of the 
Communist Party, it became apparent that the top-party ‘ brass-hats’ 
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conformed in their taste to the ideals of the nineteenth-century Russian 
petite bourgeoisie. The frame of reference was the petit bourgeois 
musical habits of the time of Chekhov’s short stories. 

On the other hand, with the advent of the post-revolutionary era 
the musical habits of the Russian peasants underwent profound and 
significant changes. The style and character of the old folk-song 
was not found to be in keeping with the new times. It was eminently 
modal in texture, ritualistic and reflective in character, and often per- 
meated with a profound religious spirit. Hence great efforts were made 
to introduce the Russian peasants to the optimistic songs of the post- 
revolutionary era. The result of this introduction was a wide extension 
of petit bourgeois musical habits among the rural poulation of Russia 
and the loss of an ancient and infinitely rich tradition. At the same 
time the new class, or caste, in the forefront of Russian society today, 
composed of the vast mass of party and army bureaucracy, has tastes 
and habits frozen in the cliché-ism of the old Russian bourgeoisie, 
and their prejudice against any form of artistic experimentation became 
as strong as that of their leaders. 

Hence it becomes evident that the petit bourgeois taste in music is, 
of necessity, the most powerful force in the musical life of the Soviet 
Union today. This taste is held by the leadership; it permeates the 
party bureaucracy, and it has successfully undermined and supplanted 
the ancient folk tradition of the Russian peasantry. And these petit 
bourgeois musical habits have their origin in the worst features of the 
pre-revolutionary Russian past. 

Looking over the output of Soviet composers during the last twenty 
years, one can observe these changes in musical habits very clearly. 
In fact the most characteristic feature of Soviet music, during this 
period, is the gradual simplification of texture, hand in hand with 
an equivalent simplification, or rather vulgarisation, of technique. The 
Soviet composer has been trained—and has trained himself—to be a 
sensitive instrument reflecting the demands of his superiors, and. of 
his environment, and to respond with an easily assimilable output. For 
example, in the early ’thirties, many Russian symphonic structures 
were marked to a certain extent by polyphonic development. This was 
a novelty in Russian music, which, with the exception of the Moscow 
composer, S. J. Tanyev, had no consistent polyphonic tradition, The 
symphonic compositions, however, of the post-war period are entirely 
denuded of any polyphonic development. This includes the symphonic 
works of even Shostakovich and Prokofiev, and certainly those of all 
the rest. é; 


-—Transformed by Petit Bourgeois Aesthetics 


Where, in the "twenties and early ’thirties, Russian composers were 
engaged in a very witty play of tonalities, and often refreshed transi- 
tions from one key to another with cleverly contrived, abrupt shifts, 
today they avoid any musical device which might be outside the style 
and orthodox canons applied in conservatory harmony classes. Where, 
in the ’twenties and early ’thirties, Russian composers liked to indulge 
in rhythmic and melodic experiment akin to that of western music, 
today they seem to have resigned themselves to the square and rigid 
framework of 4/4 or 3/4 rhythm, and to a melodical formulism or 
formalism whose origin lies in the semi-popular, synthetic worker’s 
song. Even the best Soviet composers cannot escape the pressing lessons 
in petit bourgeois aesthetics given from above—nor can they escape 
from their petit bourgeois environment. Even those composers who 


have taken an active part in the evolution of contemporary musical 


ideas and techniques, or who have carefully studied and adapted to 
their own use the ideas and techniques of leading western composers, 
must now attempt to renounce their past, their formation, and make 
their art acceptable to the petit bourgeois taste. 

At the present time, the musical output of the Soviet Union has 
the hallmark of a static conservatism, in form, in technique, and in 
invention—a conservatism unequalled anywhere outside the Soviet 
sphere. Works like Prokofiev’s ‘Scythian Suite’, Shostakovich’s First 
and Second’ Symphonies, or Stravinsky’s ‘Orpheus’ are quite un- 
imaginable on the Soviet horizon.—T/ird Programme 


The latest collection of extracts from Mr. J. B. Morton’s ‘ Beachcomber ’ 
columns is entitled The Tibetan Venus (Sheed and. Ward, 12s. 6d.). It 
includes among other. items the adventures of Captain Foulenough as a 
tutor, Dr. Strabismus exploring the Amazon, and the Saga of the Saucy 
Mrs, Flobster. The book is a delightful blend of humour, wit, and social 
comment. Jean Charlot’s illustrations, expressive as they are, do not 
invariably succeeed in catching the spirit of the text.’ 
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NEWS DIARY 


October 3-9 


Wednesday, October 3 

Staff of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company with- 
drawn from Abadan. Refinery comes 
completely under Persian control 

Gold and dollar reserves of sterling area 
reduced by $598,000,000 during third 
quarter of year 


Liberal Party publishes its election manifesto 


Thursday, October 4 


Parliament is prorogued. Lord Chancellor 
reads speech from Throne 


Communists reject General Ridgway’s pro- 
posal that cease-fire talks should be 
resumed on new site. British Common- 
wealth Division leads new Allied offensive 
in central Korea 


Friday, October 5 
The King signs proclamation dissolving 
Parliament 


Chairman of U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission states that recent developments 
will mean a revolutionary change in 
atomic warfare 


Ministers meet at 10, Downing Street to 
discuss man-power problems 


Saturday, October 6 


The King’s doctors announce that the post- 
operative period has passed without 


complication, but progress towards~ the 


convalescent 
gradual 


stage must necessarily be 


Sir Henry Gurney, High ‘Commissioner for 
Malaya, killed by terrorists in ambush 


A statement by Mr. Stalin on the atom 
bomb is published in Pravda 


Sunday, October 7 


Persian Prime Minister leaves for New 
York to put case in oil dispute before 
Security Council 


Communist commanders in, Korea make 
new proposal to General Ridgway for 
resuming cease-fire talks 


Indian Parliament passes Bill to penalise 
abuses of the freedom of the press 


Monday, October 8 


Egyptian Prime Minister asks parliamentary 
approval for legislation to abrogate Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936 

Nomination of 
Election begins 


candidates for General 


London County Council publishes state- 
ment on future of South Bank 


Tuesday, October 9 


Foreign Secretary announces that the 
Government takes the strongest exception 
to the Egyptian Government’s action in 
introducing legislation to abrogate Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936 


Communists 


Korea 


counter-attack in western 
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The evacuation of the British staff of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was completed last week. Above, left: Br 


technicians lining the rails of the cruiser ‘ Mauritius’ 


as she steamed past the Abadan refinery on her way to Basr. 


October 3. Other members of the staff returned to England by air. Above, right: Dr. Moussadeq, the Persian P; 
Minister, who, earlier this week, left Teheran by air for New York ito present Pérsia’s case in the oil dispute to the Sect 


Council, 


Hoisting the official flag of S.H.A.P.E. (Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers, Europe) for the first time over 


General Eisenhower’s headquarters near Versailles on 

October 5. The new flag is dark green; in the centre is 

a shield with two drawn swords forming the letter ‘A’ 

for Allies. It bears the motto ‘ Vigilia Pretium Libertatis’ 
(‘the price of liberty is vigilance ’) 


being assisted out of the aircraft at Rome on October 7 during a break in his journey 


Right: Sir Henry Gurney, High’ Gommissioner for Mal 
whio ‘was shot dead by communist terrorists when his car 
ambushed on a road seventy miles ‘north of Kuala Lumpu: 
October 6, the third anniversary of his appointment to of 
Lady Gurney, who twas with her husband, was. unh 
Aircraft of the R.A.F., troops and police are searching 
mountain jungles for the -terrorists, who escaped after 
outrage. The funeral ‘took place at Kuala Lumpur 
October 8. Sir Henry Gurney entered the Colonial. Servic 
1921, and worked in Kenya for fourteen years. In 1946 
was appointed (Chief Secretary to the Palestine Governn 


On October 4 a pre-election service was held in St. Paul’ 
leaders and officials, ministers, members of Parliament and 
of Canterbury preached the sermon, This photograiph, taker 
Mr. and Mrs, Attlee, Mr. and Mrs. Churchill and Mr. 

are Mr. Eden and Lord Woolton. On the left are - 
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Their Royal Highnesses Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh left London by air fior 
Montreal in the early hours of Monday morning 
to begin their five-weeks’ tour of (Canada. Left, 
the royal couple are seen as they boarded the 
aircraft at London Airport; above, being greeted 
at Montreal seventeen hiours later by Mr. St. 
Laurent, Canadian Prime \Minister; on the left 
is Lord Alexander, the Governor-General, They 
left Montreal in a special train for Quebec where 
their tour officially began. After driving through 
ithe city they were entertained to dinner by 
Mr. St. Laurent 


j 


j 
i 
[oe ‘ & 


Dismantling the South Bank Exhibition: a 
sailing boat is swung away past the Shot Tower 


Holland’s first television programme was broadcast from Bussum on October 2. 
This photograph was taken in the studio during the performance of ‘The 
Magic Mirror’, a play specially written for the occasion 


Left: a photograph from Munich showing swallows, which fell from exhaustion 

during their migration south, being carried on board an aircraft to be flown to 

the shores of the Nile. The [Munich Society for the Prevention of \Cruelty to 

Animals is arranging the flights and several hundred swallows have already been 
\ saved in this way 


hedral and was attended by party 
pective candidates. The Archbishop 
ag the service, shows, on the right, 
rs. Clement Davies. Behind them 
-saitskell and Mr, Morrison 
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General Election Broadeasts 


Miss Margaret Herbison 


OOD evening. This is the first time a 
series of election broadcasts has been 
opened by a woman in this country, 
and it’s not a bad thing that a woman 
should start the balf rolling this time. Life is not 
as easy these days as any of us would like it 
to be. By the middle of 1950, thanks to the 
economic planning and to the hard work and 
energy of the people, our country was paying 
its way in the world for the first time for many 
years. Had it not been for the international 
situation and the Korean conflict we would 
already have been enjoying better times, with 
lower prices, lower taxes and some of the fruits 
of our work and of our wisdom in choosing a 
Labour Government. It’s a tragic thing that six 
years after the end of one war the peoples of the 
world should be worried with the dread of 
another. All our energy, all our wisdom, all our 
prayers will be needed to avert that danger. 

This all means more-worry, and difficult times 
always hit women harder than men. There’s no 
five-day week for women, and when there’s shop- 
ping to do on a wet Saturday and the children 
are cross, and then on top of it all the grocer 
says ‘a ha’penny up on this, a penny up on 
that ’—well, it sometimes seems almost unbear- 
able, doesn’t it? : 

But, you know, there’s another side to all 
this. This was brought home to me by something 
that happened the other day in a village in my 
constituency, in the village of Greengairs in 
Lanarkshire. A tory canvasser called on a lady 
there and began to talk about the high cost of 
living—and of course to blame it all on the 
Labour Government. ‘ Look at the food situa- 
tion’, said the tory woman, ‘we're half 
starving’. ‘Starving? Puir soul. Come in and 
have a bite of dinner with us, my dearie. I’ve 
a big pot of soup, a pot of stew and a pot of 
rice all ready. And mark you, this is Wednesday, 
two days before the pay day. In the tory good 
old days, when my mother was rearing her 
family we didn’t even have that on a Monday’. 
That’s the new standard of living and it’s not 
just a pay-day standard. It’s an all-round-the- 
week standard, and the job today is to keep that 
standard by doing all we can to keep prices 
under control. 

That’s just what I want to talk about tonight 
—the penny on this and the ha’penny on that— 
the cost of living. Along with the supreme issue 
of peace or war, the cost of living is the biggest 
issue in this election. : 

The first thing we have to do if we want to 
tackle the cost of living is to get the facts 
straight. Why is it that prices have risen? That’s 
the important question. The Conservatives have 
a very simple answer. As you’d expect, they 
blame it all on the Labour Government. It’s a 
very simple answer and it suits their book, but 
it just happens to be wrong. The right answer 
was plump in the middle of your breakfast table 
this morning, What did you have? Bread? Made 
from wheat from Canada. Tea? From India. 
Bacon? From Denmark. And sugar? From 
Jamaica. I’m sure you all see the point. Prices 
have gone up in the countries where the food 
is grown, the countries we have to buy our food 
from. When we begin to bargain with them, to 
buy the food for the breakfast table, they start 
by asking more than they’ve ever asked before. 
And in spite of all our bargaining, we’re bound 
to have to pay more. 

That’s something to remember when you go 
shopping. I don’t blame any woman for com- 


plaining about the high prices of food and cotton 
goods and all the other things, because I’ve com- 
plained too—about sheets, towels, clothes, and 
I don’t know what else. But do you know what 
we have to pay for the raw cotton, none of 
which is grown jin Britain? Eight times more 
than before the war. For every £1 we paid in 
1939, we have to pay £8 tcday. And the same 
kind of thing is true of leather, of wool, and 


indeed of almost every other raw material. It’s, 


a real tribute to the men and women in the 
factories of Britain that prices of finished goods 
haven’t gone up even more than they have. 

Some politicians haven’t awakened to the fact 
that the world has changed a lot since the days 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain. We got things cheap 
when the yellow people of Asia and the black 
pgople of Africa had only a few shillings a week 
in wages. But the sweated workers of Asia and 
Africa aren’t putting up with exploitation any 
more. They’ve discovered their strength. British 
farmers and farm workers are getting a fair deal 
too. That means the days of cheap food are gone. 
I for one am glad those days are over. You see, 
it’s a moral question, a question of what is right. 
But even if you don’t agree with me on the 
moral question, Britain has to face the fact that 
part of the rise in world prices has come to stay, 
and on top of that rearmament has raised prices 
even more for the time being. 

What have we done about it all? To begin 
with, we have got the best bargains on world 
markets through bulk buying. ‘ Bulk buying’ 
just means that the Government appoints the 
most skilful business men to buy for the whole 
nation. The Conservative way is to let dozens 
of British firms bid up prices against each other. 
That might make profits, but it wouldn’t make 
sense. Nor does a scramble between nations make 
sense. That’s why Mr. Attlee proposed to Mr. 
Truman that scarce raw materials should be 
shared out fairly between the nations. It’s good 
Labour policy—on a world scale. 

At home we’ve put production first, because 
we know that the best way to get prices down 
is to produce more goods. The moaners and 
groaners say that Britain has gone downhill 
since the war. It’s simply not true, and the best 
evidence is that since 1945 output in Britain has 
gone up faster than ever and today it is half 
as much again as before the war. Nationalisation 
too has done a power of good in holding prices 
down. Some of the newspapers have been trying 
to fool you into believing that nationalisation 
puts prices up. I know that coal does seem very 
expensive, but coal is cheaper in Britain than it 
is in any other country of Europe, and the prices 
charged by all the nationalised industries have 
gone up less than the prices in private industry. 

Those are some of the things that Labour has 
already done, and they have helped to keep the 
prices down, And we're still on the job. First, 
We are going to extend price controls wherever 
they can be made to work effectively. Second, 
we shall maintain the food subsidies that rhe 
tories are always longing to destroy, and we 
shall keep. on pushing up productivity; which 
in the long run is the best way of all to bring 
prices down: And then we’re going to develop 
the Utility clothing schemes. You know, we get 
so accustomed to reasonably priced Utility clothes 
here that we sometimes forget what a boon they 


are, and yet they really are the envy of other © 


countries where tory policies are being followed. 
Let me tell you something that the women, at 
any rate, will understand. Our British Utility 
dresses are beating all competitors on the Paris 
market. The ordinary Frenchwomen had to buy 


low quality clothes with no cut and no line. And 
then suddenly they discovered British utility 
dresses and they’re selling like mad—and in 
Paris, mark you! That’s beginning to cut the 
cost of living for some lucky Frenchwomen—it 
has already been keeping ours down for years. 

Labour has set up a Monopolies Commission, 
which is going to be strengthened in the future. 
That’s one field. The next Labour Government 
—the one you know you’re going to elect on 
October 25—is also going to break the power of 
the price rings. They will no longer be allowed 
to put public-spirited shopkeepers right out of 
business just because they sell at lower prices. 
Finally, there’s the cost of fruit and vegetables. 
I don’t need to tell women what fruit and 
vegetable prices are like, or to tell farmers that 
the money isn’t going to them. What puts up 
the prices is the old-fashioned methods of get- 
ting the food to the markets, We’ve been working 
hard on a scheme to put that right, and we want 
a chance to put it into effect. Ir will take a little 
time, but when it starts working it will help 
both the farmer and the housewife. 

Thats Labour’s policy. What about the 
Tories? Have they got one? What will they do 
if they get the chance? Nobody knows for cer- 
tain. They haven’t told us much so far, have 
they? But in the manifesto they issued last week 
they say: ‘Food subsidies cannot be radically 
changed in present circumstances, but later we 
hope to simplify the system’. So they’re going 
to ‘ simplify’ it—but they don’t say how they’re 
going to simplify it. Perhaps they don’t know, or 
perhaps they’d rather not tell you. Anythow, if 
anybody wants to make a guess at how they’re > 
to ‘simplify’ it, here are one or two clues. On 
April 16 of this year, Commander Galbraith, a 
front-bench tory from Glasgow, said: ‘ Food 
subsidies are the only real source from which 
there can be a large reduction of national 
expenditure’. And in The Times of September 
20, Mr. David Eccles, one of the more honest 
young men of the tory party, proposed a cut 
of about £700,000,000 in public spending—just 
about the cost of abolishing al] the food subsi- 
dies and doing away with more than half the 
Health Service. So if that’s what they mean, it’s. 
pretty drastic ‘simplification ’"—and it certainly 
wouldn’t reduce the cost of living. On the con- 
trary, it would make you pay more for food or 
hospitals and doctors or dental treatment. 

And then there’s another tory line about food 
subsidies. ‘To reduce the price of bread for a 
millionaire or a Cabinet Minister’, they say, ‘ is 
a waste of public money’. It sounds good, but 
they’ve got it all upside down. It isn’t the poor 
who pay for food subsidies for the rich—it’s the 
rich who pay for food subsidies for the poor. If 
food subsidies were dropped, the tories could 
reduce the taxes of rich people. They are always 
saying they want to do that, but what good 
would that be for anyone else? Millions of 
ordinary people would have to pay higher bills 
for their food every week. The Conservatives 
hint that some of these people will be compen- 
sated through family allowances. But there are 
literally milliohs of single women, old people, 
young married couples with no children or with 
only one child, whose bill for food is many shil- 
lings less every week because of food subsidies. 
They’re just some of the people the tories would 
save money on. No increase of family allowances 
would help them. : 

What else is there in tory policy? Abolish 
bulk buying? I’ve told you what that would 
mean. Increase production? But that’s just what 
the Labour Government has been doing. Abolish 
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controls? Well, here they do let a little light into 
dark places. One of the most valuable controls 
is the control over rents, Millions and millions of 
families have benefited from the protection given 
them by the Rent Restriction Acts. Now the 
Conservatives in their policy statement say that 
they will review these Acts. That can only mean 
that they want to raise rents, and why anyone 
should want to raise rents at this particular 
time, anyway, is completely beyond me. 

In fact, of course, Conservative policy has 
been tried out already in other countries. So we 
can see just what it does mean in practice. In 
1949 Australia and New Zealand both elected 
tory governments, pledged to ‘make the pound 
go further’. Well, it did go further; further and 
faster—downhill! Controls were removed. In 
New Zealand food subsidies were taken off and 
right away prices began to shoot up. From the 
time the tories got in up to the middle of this 
year the cost of living in New Zealand and 
Australia went up almost exactly twice as fast as 
it did in Britain. 

That started strikes and labour troubles of all 

~kinds—just the kind of strike that Labour 
Britain has successfully avoided for six years. It 
encouraged the Communist Party—which has 
been reduced to such miserable impotence in 
Labour Britain. And in the troubles that fol- 
lowed in Australia and New Zealand the two 
tory governments got back into power and their 
prices are still rising. You know, the simple truth 
is that the remedies our tories offer you are 
the same remedies that have been tried over and 
over again, first in Europe and then in Australia 
and New Zealand, and in every case prices have 
gone up and are still going up, further and 
faster than in Great Britain. 

Those are the facts about the cost of living. 
But you know, there’s something else that’s just 
as important as the cost of living, and that is 
the standard of living. It isn’t only whar you 
pay for food and clothes that matters—it’s being 
in work and having the wages to get the goods 
with. Of course, anybody can bring down the cost 
of living by cutting wages or by throwing men 
out of work. That is just how the cost of living 
-was kept down in the good old tory days when 
2,000,000 unemployed factory and office workers 
kept wages lew and salaries low. Today people 
are worried about the price of woollen clothes, 
but in those days it was the price of shoddy 
that worried the working folk. There are plenty 
of people today who can remember their old 
parents sitting in the dark because they hadn’t 
got a penny for the slot meter. Today they worry 
about the electricity bills. The difference between 
then and now is that the standard of living has 
gone up—fresh milk instead of tinned milk, 
butter as well as margarine, and something for 
everybody, even in a world of shortages. 

There are better houses going up and plans 
have been made to provide bricks and cement 
and labour to continue building 200,000 houses 
a year. That’s being done—it’s not just a target 
to be hit or missed in the future. There is the 
National Health Service, which the tories in 
Parliament voted against—and if the Health Ser- 
vice isn’t a fine thing for the families of Britain, 
what is? There’s a higher standard and a higher 
quality of living. It’s the result of full employ- 
ment. Having jobs has meant so much to the 
people of my country—Scotland. 

Burt don’t think for one moment that we’re 
in for easy times. We’re just not living in that 
kind of world. We have to have arms to keep the 
peace. Do let me make ir clear, not to make war, 
but to keep the peace. That matters more than 
anything else to the mothers and the wives of 
Britain. Socialism is not the doctrine of class 
hatred that the tories are trying to make it out 
to be. To be a Socialist means that one must be 
ready to accept great responsibilities; ready “at 
all times to put the welfare of others before self 
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interest; ready indeed to work towards a more 
Christian society, not only in Britain but in the 
world. » 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a’ that, 

That man to man the world o’er 

~ Shall brothers be {for a’ that. 

Thank you. Good night. 


—October 6 


Mr. Winston S. Churchill 


My FRIENDS, WE HAVE REACHED a moment 
when it is the duty of the British people to take 
a decision one way or the other about our 
political future. Nothing could be worse than 
no decision at all. We have lost a lot in the last 
two years by the party strife which belongs to 
electioneering times. We cannot go on like this 
with two party machines baying at each other in 
Parliament and grinding away all over the 
country in order to gain votes for one side or the 
other. We could not afford it for long, even if 
the world were calm and quiet and if we were 
a self-supporting nation, safer,and more inde- 
pendent than we ever were before. 

The uncertainty at home has got to come to 
an end, if we are to play our part in the world 
and receive due consideration for our British 
point of view, and, still more, if we are to keep 
a decent. standard of life for our people and 
even keep them all alive. Remember that we 
have brought into being, through the progress of 
Victorian times, 50,000,000 people in an island 
which only grows the food for 30,000,000, and 
that all the rest has to be provided for by the 
goods and services we render to other countries. 
There never was a community of 50,000,000 
people standing at our high level of civilisation 
on such an insecure foundation. We have main- 
tained ourselves there by the qualities of our 
race, by the soundness of our institutions, by the 
peaceful progress of our democracy and by the 
very great lead which we had gained in former 
generations. 

Thus we have been able to withstand and 
surmount all the shocks and strains of this 
terrible twentieth century with its two awful 
wars. We shall endanger our very existence if we 
go on consuming our strength in bitter party or 
class conflicts. We need a period of several years 
of solid, stable administration by a government 
not seeking to rub party dogmas into everybody 
else. It-will take us all we can do to keep going 
at home and play our part, which is a great one, 
in maintaining the freedom and the peace of the 
world. 

Of course, everyone wants to win their own 
election fight, and after the bitter wrangling of 
the last two years there is no prospect of a coali- 
tion except under actual mortal danger. Never- 
theless, we need not magnify our differences. We 
have to make them more clear, but not to make 
them more wide. After all, the whole policy of 
social reform, the welfare state as it is now 
called, was the policy of the National war-time 
Government of which I was the head and which 
rested upon a Conservative and National Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons of 160. 

At the height of the war, in the spring of 1943 
—in a broadcast longer even than I am making 
to you tonight—with the full agreement of the 
Cabinet of all parties I unfolded what we called 
the Four Years Plan. This covered the Beveridge 
scheme of national compulsory contributory insur- 
ance for old age, accident, ill health and unem- 
ployment. It included what is called the Butler 
Education Act, the Hudson Agricultural Policy, 
the National Health Service, Family Allowances 
and other important schemes. But all this was 
common policy. It was British policy, not party 
policy 

One of the chief assertions which the socialists 
make is that they have cured unemployment. But 
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in the National Government before the end of 
the war the principal leaders of the Socialist 
Party agreed with their Conservative colleagues 
in a report which was published and can be 
read today. This report says: ‘ There will be no 
problem of general unemployment in the years 
immediately after the end of the war in Europe. 
The total manpower available will be insufficient 
to satisfy the total demands for goods and 
services ’. That was quite true. There was indeed 
no shortage of demand. There was, however, 
the danger of a shortage of materials. That 
difficulty was removed by the £2,000,000,000 
worth of gifts or loans from the United States 
and the Dominions which the socialists have 
received. Mr. Herbert Morrison admitted this 
fact when he said in Manchester in April, 1948 
—this is what he said: ‘We should be facing 
big cuts in rations and a million or two: people 
on the dole if our friends and allies in America 
had not come to our rescue’. How then, can 
these public men in high positions reconcile it 
with their reputation to claim the credit of full 
employment since the war as the monopoly of 
their party? It was not their party—it was all 
parties, and all the parties together could not 
have done it without American aid. 

We were able to carry out some of our Four 
Years Plan during the war, and what could not 
be done while it lasted occupied the Parliament 
which followed victory: Our joint plans were 
mauled and marred by the plastering upon them 
of socialist party politics, which added far more 
to the cost than was gained in benefits to the 
public. Fancy, for instance, knocking out the 
voluntary hospitals, excluding the Friendly 
Societies or showing spiteful and pedantic 
prejudice against the private builder. Nevertheless, 
it is true today that four-fifths of the social 
legislation since the war was the agreed policy 
of all parties when I was Prime Minister with a 
large Conservative majority. What has happened 
is that we have been mishandled for several 
years by a spendthrift and partisan Administra- 
tion obsessed by a false theory of life and 
economics. That is what has gone wrong. To 
continue like this would lead to ruin, but the 
British electors hold the remedy in the hollow of 
their hand. October 25: just make a note of that 
date. Just put it down—it may be a memorable 
one in British history. 

And while I am on this point let me remind 
and assure everyone that British elections are 
free. Everyone can vote as they choose with the 
certainty that the ballot is secret, and that if they 
live in council houses or are on the long waiting 
lists to get a house, or even if they are state 
employees, they cannot be called to account for 
the way in which they use their vote. They 
cannot be called to account by Government, or 
any other authority, any more than they can 
by the landlord or private employer. 

There are, of course, two new features which 
have been introduced into our life by our 
masters, as they like to call themselves, of the 
last six years: first, the nationalisation, subject 
to compensation, of a number of our leading 
industries and services, the whole amounting to 
about one-fifth of our production; and secondly, 
the maintenance of as many war-time controls 
and restrictions as possible, in order to prepare 
for general socialist state control. 

Nationalisation is now admitted to have been 
a failure. It has been very costly to the public. 
It has given a poorer service to the user or con- 
sumer; and except perhaps in the coal mines— 
and not in all of the coal mines—it is not 
popular among the employees. This ill-starred 
experiment has caused immense injury both to 
our harassed finances and to our creative energy. 
The socialist party in their election programme 
do not even use the word ‘nationalisation’. 
They have, however, a vague sentence which 
would enable them, if they got a majority, to 
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strike at any industry or any firm which they 
did not like and chose to say had what they call 
‘failed’, and either to take it over or make it 
bankrupt by starting a state-subsidised rival 
which could, of course, dump any of its losses 
on the taxpayer. That is what they say now 
about nationalisation. Such is the ee 
exit of this once famous slogan. 

Now I come-to their second contribution to 
our affairs, namely, the keeping on of the war- 
time controls and restrictions. This has ham- 
pered our recovery, fettered our enterprise, and 
enormously added to the cost and apparatus of 
government. Here the difference between the two 
parties may be thus summed up. Our opponents 
say: ‘The more controls and restrictions we 
have the nearer we approach the socialist ideal ’. 
The Conservatives say, and the Liberals say: 
‘The fewer we have the better for a vigorous 
and expanding Britain’. 

The difference between our outlook and the 
socialist outlook on life is the difference between 
the ladder and the qu eue. I thought of this my- 
self the other day. We are for the ladder: let all 
try their best to climb. They are for the queue: 
Jet each wait in his place till his turn comes. 
But we ask, ‘ What happens if anyone slips out 
of his place in the queue?’ ‘Ah’, say the 
socialists, ‘ our officials—and we have plenty of 
them—come and put him back in it or perhaps 
put him lower down to teach him and to teach 
the others’. And then they turn back to us and 
say: ‘ We have told you what happens if anyone 
slips out of the queue, but what is your answer 
’ t0 what happens if anyone slips off the ladder? ’ 
Our reply is: ‘ We shall have a good net and the 
finest social ambulance service in the world’. 
This of course is only a snapshot, a roadside 
sketch of a large and long renowned, philoso- 
phical, and ideological—yes, I got it right— 
ideological controversy. 

But now, my friends, since the election of 
1950, an additional heavy burden has come upon 
us. The Soviet aggression in Korea led to a fierce 
war on a considerable scale. This has started an 
immense additional process of rearmament 
against Communist Russia—let me put it 
<orrectly—against aggression by Communist 
Russia, by all the free democracies of the world, 
with the United States doing and paying the 
bulk. We have supported the socialist govern- 
ment’s proposals. At first we were told they 
amounted to £3,600,000,000 but later on, when 
they’d added up the bill again, they told us that 
it is nearly £5,000,000,000 military expenditure 
spread over three years. 

This is a very heavy load for our island to 
bear. A Conservative Government would have the 
full right to examine in severe detail the way in 
which the money is being spent and what is the 
defensive, security and fighting power resulting 
from it. If anything like the groundnut and 
Gambia egg muddles are being repeated in this 
vast field of rearmament, very heavy sacrifices 
will be exacted from our hard-pressed people 
without enabling them to take their proper share 
in the world defence of freedom. 

What are we rearming for? It is to prevent 
Communist Russia, its reluctant satellites and its 
ardent votaries spread about in many countries 
—some of them even here—from beating us all 
down to their dead level, as they have done, as 
much as they can, to the people of every country 


they have occupied during and since the war. | 


But rearmament is only half a policy. Unless 
you are armed and strong you cannot expect any 
mercy from the Communists; but if you are 
armed and strong, you may make a bargain with 
them which might rid the world of the terror in 
which it now lies and relieve us all from much 
of the impoverishment and privations into which 
we shall otherwise certainly sink. 

The Conservative and Liberal Parties and part 
of the Socialist Party support the policy of re- 
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armament and the effective binding together of 
all the nations all over the world outside the 
Iron Curtain; they support it, not because we 
are seeking war but because we believe it is 
the only method by which a reasonable and 
lasting peace settlement might be reached. I 


‘believe that if the British Empire and Common- 


wealth joined in fraternal association with the 
United States and with the growing power of 
western Europe—including a reconciled France 
and Germany—if they all worked steadfastly 
together, then the time will come, and may come 
sooner than is now expected, when a settlement 
may be reached which will give us peace for a 
long time. That is our heart’s desire. 


My friends, I do not hold that we should 
rearm in order to fight. I hold that we should 
tearm in order to parley. I hope and believe there 
may be a parley. You will remember how, at 
Edinburgh in the 1950 election, I said that there 
should be a meeting with Soviet Russia, not of 
subordinates but of heads of governments, in 
order to enable us at least to live peacefully 
together. You will remember,. also, that this 
gesture, which I did not make without some 
knowledge of the personalities and forces in- 
volved, was curtly dismissed by the socialist 
government as an electioneering stunt. It might 
be that if such a meeting as I urged had taken 
place at that time, the violent dangers of the 
Korean war and all that might spring out of it 
would not. have come upon us. 


But now we have a different situation. In 
many ways it is more tense. We are actually at 
war. Blood is being shed and cannons fired. The 
murder on Saturday of our High Commissioner 
in Malaya, Sir Henry Gurney, reminds us how 
fiercely the struggle there burns on year after 
year. On the other hand, the gigantic rearmament 
of the United States, their development of the 
atom bomb, the growth of British and of 
European defence and the unities which have 
sprung into being among the free democracies, 
including our old enemies in the war, give a 
foundation, ever growing in strength and 
solidity, upon which a fruitful and durable peace 
settlement might yet be made. 

Britain has a great part to play in this if only 
she can regain the influence and power which 
she wielded during the war. She injures and 
weakens herself by her parliamentary stalemate. 
She strikes herself crue] blows when she accepts 
humiliations such as we have suffered in the 
Persian Gulf. We have to face a great lowering 
of our reputation. The Persian outrage, in dis- 
regard of the decision of the Hague court, has 
weakened the cause of peace all over the world. 
A great country like ours cannot escape from 
dangers of war and violence merely by running 
away from them. I warned you on Saturday that 
what had happened in Persia would bring its 
consequences elsewhere—and I mentioned Egypt. 
Curiously enough, as I was preparing to address 
you here the news came through on the nine 
o’clock bulletin that the Egyptian Prime 
Minister had denounced the 1936 Treaty, which, 
of course, affects the Suez Canal, and the Sudan 
Agreement. Now if this news, which we have 
only just heard, is correct, another blow has 
fallen upon us even more grave and injurious 
than that which afflicted us at Abadan. It is a 
grievous misfortune for the whole of the Western 
Allies in Europe, or in the Atlantic Pact, 
when Britain falls flat on her face as if she were 
a booby. But this is not the real Britain, it is 
only the grimace of an exhausted and divided 
Administration upon whose conduct the nation 
will soon be able to pronounce. 

My friends, I have explained from time to 
time the Tory outlook upon our ever-changing 
British society. We feel that the process of bring- 
ing larger numbers to an ever wider table, ever 
more bountifully provided with the moral and 
material satisfactions of life, is the true way to 
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measure our national progress. Give everyone a‘ 
better chance to rise and let the successful help 
to pick up and bring along those who do not 
succeed. We are resolved that this evolution 
shall be tireless and perennial. 

If the electors choose to entrust to the Con- 
servatives an effective measure of power for a 
considerable period I assure you that the party 
I have led so long and through historic years will 
not be the partisans of any hidebound cure-all 
doctrine. We shall hold firmly to the well 
established principles of British Government and 
society, and we will try our best to make things 
good and continually improving, not for this 
class or that interest, but for the nation as ‘a 
whole. We stand for freedom and unceasing 
progress, and these can only be achieved by the 
valiant perseverance which will not be lacking. 
On the other hand, we make no promises of 
easier conditions in the immediate future. Too 
much harm has been done in these last~six years 
for it to be repaired in a few months. Too much 
money has been spent for us to be able fo avoid 
another financial crisis. It will take all our 
national strength to stop the downhill slide and 
get us back on the level, and after that we shall 
have to work up. 

We ask to be judged by our performance and 
not by our promises. We do not promise to 
create a paradise—not even a fools’ paradise. 
We are seeking to build a lighthouse rather 
than to dress a shop window. All I will say 
is that we will do our best for all our country- 
men without distinction of class or party. I 
cannot offer you any immediate relaxation of 
effort. On the contrary we have not yet got 
through the danger zone at home or abroad. 
We must do our duty with courage and resolu- 
tion. But there is a wise saying, ‘the trees do 
not grow up to the sky’. I always think that is 
a good saying. I get comfort out of it sometimes. 

If-we can stave off a world conflict for even 
five or ten years all sorts of things may happen. 
A new breeze may blow upon this troubled 
globe. I repudiate the idea that a third world 
war is inevitable. The main reason I remain in 
public life is my hope to ward it off and 
prevent it. My friends, the desire of mankind in 
this tragic twentieth century can be seen and 
felt. The human race is going through torment- 
ing convulsions and there is a profound longing 
for some breathing space, for some pause in 
the frenzy. This is true all over the world. All 
the people in all the lands long for a breathing 
space where they can to a certain extent be let 
alone. But here at home, in Britain, we have a 
perfectly clear course and duty before us. Let 
us make a change in this harassed island and get 
a steady stable government, sure of its strength, 
fostering the expansion of our society, making 
good our defences, being faithful to our allies 
and to the common cause of law and freedom, 
but seeking as its final and supreme aim that all 
classes, all nations, friends and enemies alike, 
can dwell in peace within their habitations. 
Goodnight. 

—October 8 


Civitas Dei, by Lionel Curtis, which was originally 
published in three parts, is now again available in a 
revised one-volume edition. It comes from Allen 
and Unwin and is priced at 30s. Forty plates from 
John Speed’s pocket atlas of England and Wales of 
1627 have been reproduced as a King Penguin 
under the title An Azlas of Tudor England and 
Wales (3s. 6d.) with an introduction by E. G, R. 
Taylor. The completion of a project which has re- 
quired five years of preparation is announced with 
the pubdlication by the Oxford Press of The Oxford 
Atlas (30s., school edition .25s.). This claims to 
represent the first completely fresh British approach 
to world cartography for many years, and has in- 
volved a vast amount of planning and research in 
the map libraries of the Royal Geographical Siociety, 
the Bodleian and the War Office. 
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Progress in Electronics 


The heart of every electronic device is the electron tube 
Without it there would be no radio,‘no television, no telecom- 
munications, no nucleonics, no radar. 


The development of electron tubes is a major activity of the 
Mullard organisation. In extensive research laboratories, Mullard 
scientists are continuously at work increasing the efficiency of 
existing techniques and designing new ones to meet the ever- 
changing needs of industry, communications and medicine. 


Bringing the benefits of this research to industry and the 
community is the other function of the Mullard organisation. 
Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, millions 
of valves, electron tubes and components are produced for Britain’s 
electronics industry. In other plants electronic equipments are 
manufactured for specialised purposes. Behind the name Mullard 
therefore, is a store of experience in electronics that may well 
prove of immense importance to your own organisation. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT - MEASURING AND CONTROL INSTRUMENTS - MAG- 
NETIC MATERIALS - INDUSTRIAL ULTRASONICS +» X-RAY TUBES 


Mullard Limited, Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Main Research Laboratories at Salfords (Surrey) 
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The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Significance of Parapsychology 
Sir,—In his two excellent talks on this subject, 
Antony G. N. Flew showed that he would accept 
hypotheses to explain para-normal phenomena 
only with reluctance and caution—and rightly 
so. But he also showed himself to be a sceptic 
about the very facts themselves. One gets the 
impression that Mr. Flew has never himself 
had an”intuitive ‘ psychic’ feeling and therefore 
is in a poor position to judge the subjective 
quality of such a state of mind. It is his use of 


the word ‘ guess’ which is so misleading to any-— 


one who has had experience of telepathy or 
precognition (granted that words can only in- 
adequately describe them). 

When a man says suddenly that his brother, 
several thousand’ miles away, has just died; and 
when the time and date are later confirmed, 
this is not nécessarily a case of correct guessing, 


nor éven of wishful thinking, because guessing is. 


surely a conscious process. This may be an 
example of genuine non-inferential awareness, a 
something that ‘comes into” his mind beyond 
~ the individual’s control. 

~ As Professor Rhine knows only too well, the 
faculty flits away when you try to control it; in 
his experiments, how much, I wonder. (apart 
from the significance of the results) has been 
qualitatively just guesswork? J. W. Dunne’s 
theory of another time “ beyond’ (no word will 
fit) our own, to explain precognition, is bril- 
liantly matched by Dorothy Sayers’ theistic 
analogy of the author ‘ outside’ the characters 
of his book.—Yours, etc., 


Aberystwyth IAN PARROTT 


The New Society 

Sir.—Mr. David Thomson should be surer 
of his own ground before he accuses others of 
* fanciful history ’. 

Equality under the Law—as I understand 
this, it means exactly what it says. In the eyes 
of the law there was no distinction of class or 
creed, wealth or poverty, soldier or civilian. If 
Mr. Thomson believes this to be untrue of the 
eighteenth century it would appear he has not 
read his Dicey. Such equality, however, does 
not comprehend (as Mr. Thomson implies) 
equality of opportunity. This admittedly was 
enjoyed by. neither Dissenters nor Roman 
Catholics, though in the first case any handicap 
was greatly reduced by Annual Indemnity Acts 
and in the second by allowing the worst features 
of the penal legislation to remain dead letters 
—indeed Catholic relief would have been more 
positive but for popular bigotry. Has Mr. 
Thomson never heard of the Gordon Riots, a 
direct outcome of the mild Catholic Relief Act 
of 1778—eleven years before the fall of the 
Bastille? When emancipation was at length 
brought about it was for reasons of pure ex- 
pediency by men who were the very last to be 
influenced by the French Revolution. There is 
not a shred of evidence connecting the two. - 

Protection of the poor—if, as I imagine, Mr. 
Harrod had no more in mind than protection 
afforded by Habeas Corpus and Trial by Jury 
(then more or less unique advantages) it is hard 
to appreciate Mr. Thomson’s irony. There were 
certainly in those more insensitive times some 
harsh justices and savage magistrates (especially 
where poaching was the charge) but no one can 
study, say, a run of Annual Registers without 
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being impressed by the number of acquittals and 
the impartiality of the criminal code. So stern a 
critic of institutions as Voltaire was hardly likely 
to be deceived in such a matter. 

Slavery—so far from promoting its abolition 
the French Revolution created such alarm that 
the prohibition of the slave trade (well on its 
way by 1789) was put off for nearly twenty 
years; and the arguments used in 1807 owed no 
more to the Revolution than those a generation 
later on behalf of general abolition. 

As regards Christianity, Mr. Thomson should 
know that this never attacked slavery directly 
in the manner of Wilberforce, Clarkson and 
others. Incidentally I leave it to him to deter- 
mine what chances Christianity would have had 
in penetrating western Europe had not the 
ground. been prepared by political and philo- 
sophical ideas derived from Greece. 

Yours, etc., 


Horsham W, BARING PEMBERTON 


Audience Research 


Sir,—Mr. E. M. Forster referred to Audience 
Research in his talk on the Fifth Anniversary of 
the Third Programme (published in THE 
LISTENER on October 4). By confining his refer- 
ences to only one of its activities, he left a very 
misleading impression. It is true that Audience 
Research does measure the size of the audience 
of every broadcast—and that Third Programme 
broadcasts are not specially exempted from this 
process. 

What Mr. Forster failed to mention was that, 
side by side with measuring the quantity of listen- 
ing, Audience Research systematically assesses the 
extent to which broadcasts are appreciated. Here 
the number of listeners is regarded as irrelevant; 
what is sought is a true reflection of the impact 
of the broadcast on those—be they few or many 
—who elected to listen to it. 

The existence of this complementary activity 
(which was explained in a letter to THE 
LISTENER after the talk by Mr. Harold Nicolson 
from which Mr. Forster quoted approvingly) is 
the answer to Mr. Forster’s statement that 
“Audience Research . . . only deals with num- 
bers, it cannot register how people listen’; and 
the importance which the B:B.C. attaches to it 
should serve both to allay Mr. Forster’s anxiety 
lest quantitative criteria alone should be applied 
to the Third Programme and to encourage those 
many hundreds of Third Programme listeners 
who, as members of the Listening Panel during 
the last five years, have generously given time 
and thought to recording their views on the 
broadcasts they have heard.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.1 R. J. E. SILvEy 

Head of Audience Research 


The ‘New York Times’ 

Sir,—In his excellent tribute to the New York 
Times, reported from a Third Programme 
broadcast in THE LISTENER of September 27, 
Mr. Elmer Davis refers to ‘ the only real crusade 
the Times has ever undertaken in its hundred 
years of history’. This was the overthrow of the 
Tammany or Tweed Ring in New York-- 
“probably the most malodorous government that 
has ever disgraced any American city’. 

Is it not strange that neither Mr. Elmer Davi: 
—nor, so far as I have been able to disccvei’, 
any others of those who have congratulated jth} 
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great newspaper upon the celebration of its 
centenary—have thought it worth while to 
remind the public in this country that between 
the May of 1870 and the April of 1876, the 
editor of the New York Times was an English- 
man; the only recorded instance (I believe) of a 
‘foreigner’s’ or a ‘Britisher’s’ control of a 
famous American daily. The Englishman’s name 
was Louis Jennings and it was at the risk of his 
life. that he exposed and denounced the frauds 
of Boss Tweed and the ‘gang’. On his leaving 
New York, Jennings received a_ testimonial 
signed by President Arthur and all the leading 
citizens of New York—except, of course, those 
who, having been Boss Tweed’s admirers and 
accomplices, now delicately disappeared from 
public life. 
Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.10 RICHARD JENNINGS 


A Russian Ballerina in Florence 

Sir,—Dr. W. G. Raffé should consider himself 
singularly unfortunate that his comments on the 
talk by James Monahan appeared in the same 
issue of THE LISTENER as a transcript of that~ 
talk. Such a side-by-side comparison shows that 
either his set was not tuned in properly or that 
he misunderstood a number of perfectly lucid 
statements. These misinterpretations, to say 
nothing of certain irrelevances in the letter, are 
too obvious for attention to be drawn specifically 
to each of them, There are, however, one or two 
points on which I should like to join issue with 
Dr. Raffé. 

Had Mr. Monahan, and those who com- 
missioned him, desired to supply ‘more facts 
and less unsupported critcism’, he would surely 
have gone elsewhere than to Florence to unearth 
them. Perhaps, indeed, he would have sought 
consultation with Dr. Raffé. Personally, I think 
that many ballet lovers, as distinct from the 
‘fans’ to whom the letter refers, will have been 
extremely grateful to Mr. Monahan for his 
graphic and keenly perceptive critical analysis of 
Ulanova’s dancing as he saw it in Florence. I for 
one was certainly fascinated by his summary 
of her special qualities, and particularly by his 
theory about her grand.manner. He himself put 
sufficient stress on the tentativeness of his 
opinions as to the state of ballet in Russia to 
obviate the need for gratuitous third-party repe- 
tition of his warning, 

Incidentally, the letter writer has of course 
good reason for spelling Ulanova’s name in a 
manner which ~is seldom used in this country. 
Nevertheless the departure from what has become 
common usage here seems a little strange in 
view of the fact that Yuri Slonimsky in his 
“Soviet Ballet’ spells the name in the generally 
accepted way—the way common to Mr. 
Monahan, all the specialised dance periodicals, 
several Russians this side of the Iron Curtain, 
and by the Soviet News Agency in London. 

Yours, etc., 
Richmond A. H, FRANKS 


Raymond Chandler 

Sir,—In ‘ The Whisky of Affliction ’, published 
in THe LISTENER on~ September 27, Mr. 
H. A. L. Craig deals with what he calls ‘ The 
pistols and pieties of Raymond Chandler’. This 
reproduction of a talk in the Third Programme 
is, at the level chosen by the critic, brilliant: 
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Oi that is in a laboratory test tube 
today will fly the jet aircraft of tomorrow. Work in 
progress at Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s research 
stations includes the preparation of new aviation fuels 
and lubricants. New processes and plant are being 
designed to improve the output of Anglo-Iranian’s 
many refineries. Looking even further ahead, Anglo- 


Iranian is prospecting for new oil-bearing strata beneath 


the surface of four continents. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil 


THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
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NICKEL 


Nickel is sometimes found in 
meteorites, alloyed with iron, 
but in the earth’s crust it does 
not occur in the metallic state. 
More than four-fifths of the 
world’s supply of this valuable 
element is mined in the Sudbury - 
¥ district of Ontario from deposits 
of ‘* pentlandite ”—a mineral containing sulphides of iron and 
nickel. A corrosion-resistant silver-white metal, nickel is well 
known in the form of nickel-plating, but it is far more important 
as a constituent of alloys. It is used for example in stainless steels 
and to add strength and toughness to alloy steels for motor cars, 
aircraft, armaments and machine tools. It is alloyed with copper | 
and other metals to make condenser tubes and coins. Together 
with zinc and copper it forms nickel silver, the basis of plated 
tableware, and with chromium it is used extensively in gas turbine 
engines ané to make heating elements for electric fires. Nickel 
and its salts are also used in alkaline storage batteries and in the 
manufacture of enamels. sam 
Besides producing large quantities of wrought _ 
alloys containing nickel, such as nickel silvers 
~ and cupronickels, I.C.I. uses a nickel silver alloy 
to make ‘ Lightning’ slide fasteners, and nickel 
catalysts in the manufacture of cyclohexane, one 
of the intermediates from which nylon is produced. 


“Philips big 
picture 
television is 


You’. agree with Gracie, Philips Projection Television 
gives a much bigger picture, so that you, your family, and 
more of your friends can enjoy the programme in much 
greater comfort. : 

Other special features are: no glare, completely flat 
screen and better tone values. The sort of picture you 
have been used to-all your life on the cinema screen. 


PH | Li DS PR O JECTION 
TELEVISION 


GIVES A BIGGER AND A BETTER PICTURE 


MAKERS OF ; THE DEPENDABLE RADIO - LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


(P.R.840M Rev.) 
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- but the level is superficial: Mr. Craig has sided 
with those averagely intelligent readers who just 
do not trouble to look below the surface or 
beyond the obvious. 

Raymond Chandler’s first novel, The Big 
Sleep, certainly did not, in Britain, establish his 
reputation. As the publishers’ reader, I recom- 
mended The Big Sleep; but when Farewell My 
Lovely came early in 1940 from America, I had 
to show cause why the publishers should persist 
with Chandler, the first book having failed to 
succeed. This I did, with (I remember) some 
eloquence and emphasis. Chandler’s British 
reputation was established by the appearance, 
within five years, of four very readable novels. 
A gap of about five years separated The Lady in 
the Lake from The Little Sister. In The Little 
Sister, Chandler proved that he had taken almost 
as big a step towards the straight novel as Miss 
Dorothy Sayers made between her early books 
and The Nine Tailors. 

The style is always admirably suited to the 
subject: after clarity, adequacy to the subject 
surely forms the greatest virtue of any style. By 
saying that Chandler’s style lacks ornament, 
Mr. Craig, I suspect, is merely saying that it 
lacks the usual graces and the conventional 
ornaments. But it has graces of its own and 
ornaments too; it even has an occasional touch 
of poetry. If Mr. Craig had taken the trouble to 
learn of the novelist’s career a little more than he 
can find in the obvious works of reference, he 
would have perceived that- Raymond Chandler 
has attained to his peculiarly effective and con- 
-vincing style by a process far more profound 
and various than an imitation and blending of 
the styles and manners of Hemingway and 
Dashiell Hammett. ’ 

As for the detective method employed by 
Philip Marlowe, it certainly is not based upon 
mysticism. It is based upon flair and upon un- 
canny sense, possessed by few, of the predomin- 
ant pattern discernible in a complicated set of 
events and of a trend that, barring further major 
complications, can have only one conclusion: 
only one solution. Philip Marlowe’s hunches 
spring from a subconsciously assimilated body 
of clearly observed evidence; that being so, he 
would be a fool not to ‘ play his hunch’. 

If Raymond Chandler were to write another 
essay, with the title of (say) ‘Murder in Fiction 
and Murder in Fact’, he would, I believe, write 
a longer, very much better one. In ‘ The Simple 
Art of Murder’ he did not do juStice to either 
himself or the theme. All the same, to poke 
sophisticated fun at what Chandler says of 
Marlowe as hero, of Marlowe as a principle, is 
to be imperceptive. Chandler over-simplified his 
thesis, for he did not wish to appear to be writ- 
ing one. In judging so able a man as Chandler, 
as in judging any considerable novelist, it is only 
modest and prudent to assume that he knows 
what he is doing. It is also good sense. 

From an unprejudiced and_~ scrupulous 
examination of the role, aims and character of 


Philip Marlowe as seen in the five novels, we » 


emerge with several inescapable impressions— 
or rather, if we feel deeply, convictions. In any 
cause he thinks good, causes most of us would 
“think good, he will endure very much more 
hardship and pain than his critics either would 
or could stand. He prefers brains to brawn, both 
in others and in his dealings with crooks and 
toughs; yet he never shrinks from physical force 
if it will gain his end—note, however, that he 
does not use it except as a last resort, nor for a 
trifling end. 

He is an homme de bonne volonté—a man of 
integrity—for all his faults, very: much (as it 
used to be the fashion to say) ‘on the side of 
the angels’. Although himself no angel, he’s a 
darned decent little guy. Corruption and serious 
crime, spivvery and hypocrisy: these things he 
hates and, unlike the majority of most of us, 
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does something about, whenever he is confronted 
with them. 

One could mention many other features and 
portray a character in the round. Spate lacks for 
such analysis and the subsequent synthesis. Too 
many critics have taken Philip Marlowe at his 
own valuation: they have failed to notice that 
he is a master of understatement and have 
hastened to believe in every piece of self- 
depreciation. Marlowe, like his creator, is an 


idealist. The detective’s realism, like his creator’s, . 


forms part of his idealism: one can be a true 
idealist—that is, an effectual idealist—only if 
one stands firm upon an incontrovertible sense 
and understanding of reality. The novels 
exhibit an occasional romanticism; so does life. 
That romanticism does not invalidate the 
realism, any more than the realism does the 


idealism. How fundamentally idealistic Marlowe 


is, though he would blush to admit it, can be 
very clearly seen in the last chapter or two of 

The Little Sister. It is perceptible or, at the 
least, deducible in the other novels, 

- The truth is that Raymond Chandler is a 
much more complex character, a deeper thinker, 
a sounder moralist and a better, more various 
writer than Mr. Craig and several other critics 
have admitted, presumably because they have not 
perceived it. They have not perceived it, either 
because, intellectually and spiritually, they can- 
not or because they have not taken that time 
and that trouble to examine and ponder which 
are demanded by the work of any serious artist. 

Raymond Chandler is a serious artist: and a 


“very considerable novelist. 


Yours, etc., 


Cotton College ErRIc PARTRIDGE 


Recent German Music 

Sir,—Mr. Donald Mitchell’s sympathetic and 
informative article in THE LISTENER of October 4 
on recent German music may be misleading in 
one particular. I refer to his comments on the 
influence of Schoenberg. It is both just and 
desirable that German composers should pay 
homage to Schoenberg, Hindemith, Bartok and 
others whose music was excluded from the Third 
Reich. Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that the new German school is, in doing this, 
mainly making up for lost time. It does not 
follow that from the reclamation of the past the 


_new music will necessarily spring. Musical 


evolution is not so straightforward as that. 

If, as I think, Mr. Mitchell has misinterpreted 
the real significance of this recovery of a lost 
musical heritage, then it is easy to understand 
why he speaks slightingly of Carl Orff and Boris 
Blacher. Both have striven to rid themselves of 
the musical neuroses of the Schoenberg genera- 
tion, the former by his utilitarian theories of 
dramatic music and his hatred of romanticism, 
the latter by his sometimes cynical detachment 
and stylistic elegance. Blacher, like Stravinsky, 
has found that a tempered eclecticism is the best 
remedy for the extreme earnestness ‘of his 
contemporaries. a 

In fact there is no reason to suppose, as Mr. 
Mitchell does, that the influence of Orff and 
Blacher is undesirable and on the wane. They 
are more fundamentally ‘modern’ than the 
dodecaphonists, and it is likely that they and 
their pupils will play a significant part in‘ the 
development of German music.—Yours, etc., 

Leeds ~ JOHN T. BOORMAN 


Local Accent 

Sir,—B.B.C. announcers are all admirable— 
and all strikingly different. One is as little dis- 
posed to criticise their speech as to reduce it to 
a norm. But I hope they do not welcome the 
phenomena! defences given by Mr. J. C. 
Graham. Peculiarities observed by all listeners 
are not due to radio distortion. We all know 
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that ‘herm for home’—also that ‘het for hat’ 
which is Glasgow Kelvinside imitation-English 
but common enough in England. 

The real outrage in Mr. Graham’s letter, 
however, is his defence of, and indeed insistence 
on, what is called the ‘euphonic r’: ‘The 
Indiar Office’. This, he says, ‘is favoured by all 
speakers with a sense of euphony’. Surely there 
is nothing more hideous or slovenly in human 
speech. Euphony, forsooth! And what caco- 
phony is there in ‘ India Office’, to demand so 
horrid a remedy? 

Unfortunately, this ‘r’ is common practice. 
I cannot forget the first-rate Shylock who sud- 
denly degenerated into an English actor with 
the cry,“ JessicaR, I say’. Or the little Jewish 
child who became inexpiab!y English with ‘ the 
lawr of Israel’. Common—but not defensible as 
usage; and I think it requires deliberate attack 
by B.B.C. example. 
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Yours, etc., 
Petworth Ji2GROLLO 

Sir,—Mr. Graham defends the total suppres- 
sion of the ‘r’ sound before a following con- 
sonant, and regards this ‘r’ as superfluous, 
because ‘ the other consonant suffices for articu- 
lation’. But apparently he does not consider 
that this mod’n pronunciation is unacceptable 
to many speakers of Standard English, and that 
it is Quite easy to give some value to the ‘r’ in, 
e.g., farm, without ‘almost adding another 
syllable to the word’. The west-country man 
does it. Economy of effort should not be allowed 
to encroach upon the claims of euphony. 

Mr. Graham’s defence of the ‘ euphonic r’ in 
“The India(r) Office’ and similar phrases (e.g. 
‘India(r) and China’) is not convincing. What 
is the sanction of grammar to which he refers? 
Is it a fact that the insertion of the ‘r’ ‘is 
favoured by all speakers with a sense of 
euphony ’? In reply to the second question one 
may object that such pronunciations are slovenly 
and an offence to the ear. 

Mr. Graham supports his contention by refer- 
ring to the letter ‘t’ in the French a-t-il, a-t-on, 
etc.; but this inserted ‘t’ has the justification 
that it was originally the ending of the third 
person singular of the verb. Words like ‘ India’ 
and ‘ Canada’ never had an ‘r’ to be restored. 
The so-called ‘euphonic r’ is more on a par 
with the false liaison (Fr. pataqués), where a ‘t’ 
is wrongly inserted, not before a pronoun, ¢.g., 
il a-t-été. 

Yours, etc., 


Abergavenny B. H. MAwER - 


Sweete Themmes: a chronicle in prose and verse, 
edited by John Irwin and Jocelyn Herbert (Max 
Parrish, 17s. 6d.) is a rather slight anthology. The 
subject of the Thames imposes limitations which 
the variety of writers represented hardly overcomes. 
Extracts range in time, from Caesar to Eliot, 
Virginia Woolf, and inevitably, Betjeman. Eliov’s 
passage from The Waste Land, beginning * This 
music crept by me upon the waters’ and Virginia 
Woolf’s description of the great frost from Orlando, 
are as good as anything quoted in this anchology. 
The extracts are often well ‘placed: the rather 
pompous urdanity of Scott’s description of the view 
from Richmond Hill is followed by the raciness of 
Smollett. The Thames is somewhat incidental to 
some passages quoted, as in Arthur Gorges’ account 
of Raleigh’s seeing the Queen from his prison win- 
dow. The two writers who really come to grips with 
the river are Dickens and Henry Mayhew, because 
of their intense interest in the way people live on 
and by the Thames. Amongst many passages of 
praise, it is refreshing to read Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s comment: ‘ the river is bordered 
with the shabbiest, blackest, ugliest, meanest build- 
ings I ever saw; it is the backside of rhe town’. 
And Henry James liked it best ‘ when it is all died 
and disfigured with the town and you look from 
bridge to bridge . . . over the brown, greasy current, 
the barges and the penny steamers, the black, 
sordid heterogeneous shores ’. 
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We leave uit 


| to you... 


WE leave it to you to decide just what your home needs 
in the shape of a television set — a full ‘value for 

family’ table model for the average-sized room or, if you 
have the space, this elegant 2-door console. You can 
leave it to Ekcovision — to see that, whatever model you 
choose, you get first-rate performance, exceptional 
reliability and a gracefully styled modern cabinet at 
reasonable price. The first thing to do is to see an 
Ekcovision Dealer — or fill in and 
post the coupon below. 


FULL ‘VALUE-FOR-FAMILY’! Model T161r 
has a 12” screen with grey-filter for viewing 
in any light and the improved performance 
resulting from “‘Triple-link’”’ chassis design. 
Reliable, clear-cut pictures; simple operation; 
beautifully styled walnut cabinet. 


£69 . 10 . 0 tax paid. 


AN INSTRUMENT OF SUPERB QUALITY! 
This imposing 12” aluminised tube console 
TC166 has all of the: latest refinements, 
including grey filter screen and advanced 
chassis design, together with 

full-length spring - lock- 
ing doors to protect the 


screen and controls when 
not in use. Perfect per- 
formance, superb appear- 
ance. Straight-grain 
walnut cabinet. 


£1 04 tax paid. 


INTENDING 
VIEWERS IN THE 
HOLME MOSS 
AREA 
would be well advised 
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to go to an Ekcovision 
Dealer for a denson- 
stration of either of 
these models and 
they ensure really 
first-class reception. 


EKCOWISION 


The name for Quality Television 
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Please send me full illustrated details of Models T161 and TC166 


POST TO E. K. COLE LTD., SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
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FOR HOLME MOSS RECEPTION 


[WESTINGHOUSE] @® 
METAL RECTIFIERS 


Westinghouse metal rectifiers, because of their outstanding efficiency and reliability, 


are used extensively in commercial television receivers. It is little wonder, therefore, 
that they should be specified for the ‘’ View Master '’, a receiver that incorporates only the 
best of components. The 14A86 for H.T. supply, 14036 for H.T. boost and 36EHT100 for 
E.H.T. supply assembled with '*Westalite'’ discs, and the *‘Westectors’’ WX3 and WX6 for 
sound and vision interference suppression containing the well-known copper-oxide 
elements are the five rectifiers used in this easy-to-build television receiver. Send 5/- 
to the address below for an instruction envelope and build yourself a really good set. 


. DEPT. L.10, 
WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE & SIGNAL CO. LTD. 
82, YORK WAY, KING’S CROSS, LONDON, N.1 


A good cigar of Corona size for 2/6d? 
In 1951? In Britain... ? .The answers are: 
“Yes—Yes—Yes’! Leaf, do you know, 
costs less to import than cigars. 
Criterion are made from imported 
leaf—of truly exceptional quality. 
And good leaf makes a good.cigar. 


Smoke one and see. 
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CIGARS 


In arange from 1/5d. 
to 2/6d. (for Corona 
size). Solos 1/10d. each, 

sold singly in screw- 
capped aluminium tubes, 
By Lambert and Butler 
of Drury Lane. 
cRé 
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Looking After the Front Garden 


By F. H. STREETER 


AM going to discuss the front garden this week. What a difference 
it makes to see that little bit of garden from the gate to the house 
looking spick and span and with a good display of seasonable 
flowers. Sometimes there is only one bed, but with careful planning 

that can make all the difference. 

First of all, how about the hedge? You want something better than 
privet: that is a real robber of the soil—and’ no mistake. Why not 
have either hardy fuchsia (Riccartonii is the one you need) or, if you 
don’t fancy that, Hydrangea Hortensis if your soil has no lime in it, or 
Berberis Wilsonii? The berries of this last-named-are a joy up to 
Christmas and another thing about it is that it will check the cats 
scratching about. These plants need no clipping, you get a lovely show 
of flower, and they always look nice. 

Next is that bit of grass. Now with a little care this can be the 
frame to the picture. It doesn’t take much time or labour to keep it 
nice, provided you never let it get out of hand. That is the trouble, for 
if you let the grass alone for several weeks then it becomes an eyesore, 
but if the machine is run over it once a week, all will be well. Just 
a dose of lawn sand in April will put paid to the weeds and everyone 
will say: ‘However does he do it? I do like to see a bit of grass like 
that—so well kept’. The grass that you cut off makes a lovely mulch 
and compost for almost anything. 

Now comes the bed itself. I always think one good-sized bed is far 
better than five little ones; you get a much better effect from one mass 
of flowers than from several little patches, and then the work of keeping 
the turf edges is so much easier if you have only the one bed. Make it 
just a nice size to fit the turf and raise the centre well up as this will 
make it look three times as large as it really is. Get it true, whatever 
shape you want it, and it needn’t always be round; try to arrange 
something artistic—you can even have it star-shaped if you like, or 
an ellipse if the ground is rather long—stretch the bed to fit it. 


-Next make the soil as good as you can; dig deeply and when you 
start taking out the trench always use a plank to run the wheelbarrow on 
(any builder would lend you one if you ask nicely) and put the soil. 
at the end to fill in the last trench as you finish off: Add some manure, 
peat, leaf soil or hop manure, to bring the bed higher than the lawn 
surface so that it stands well above the surroundings. This is not easy, 
but it does pay for doing. 

Having got this right, what are you going to put in it? Try to make it 
a feature first for spring; you need not worry about the summer yet, 
the spring show is what you want to be thinking about now. Many of 
your front gardens face north, but don’t let this put you off; it will be 
quite all right, the plants will ‘do. A good bed of Fire King wallflowers, 
edged with blue forget-me-nots, takes some beating, and if you could 
manage that little extra touch, just try Louis XIV. Breeder tulip or 
Mrs. Moon May-flowering tulip; this latter is sweetly scented. Place 
the bulbs in between each wallflower and there you are. Always lift 
your wallflowers with a nice ball of soil and plant them firmly. Try to 
cover the ground with the wallflowers and don’t water them in, as we 
have had quite enough rain. 

You don’t like wallflowers? Then try polyanthus mixed and mixed 
Darwin tulips, one between each polyanthus, right down to the edge. 
Don’t put any forget-me-nots here as they might grow too tall and 


spoil the effect, whereas amongst the wallflowers they are just perfect. 


You can vary it each season just as you like and you could put your 
old bulbs out in the border for cutting for the house, as I know that 
once you see the effect of the above you will never want to cut any 
from that front garden, however small. 

Here are a few quick tips for the week: replant your window boxes 
with daffodils, polyanthus or forget-me-nots; pick only your mid-season 
apples—no late ones yet; make sure all your plants are labelled before 
they are cut down by frost.—Home Service 


English Philosophy Today: An American’s Impressions 


(continued from page 591) 


all kinds of queer entities. The queerest are called ‘The True’ and its 
mate * The False ’. Ironically enough, in America today this kind of talk 
is defended on so-called pragmatic grounds while the spirit of American 
pragmatism (with notable lapses on the part of William James and 
Charles Peirce) cries out against it. How it is justified by its admirers 
over here, I do not know. 
What this shows, of course, is that proficiency in mathematical logic 
is no guarantee of philosophical insight. But then neither is proficiency 
in the-use of the English language. I think it absurd to say that all 
translation into logical terminology has been salutary but I think it 
equally absurd to say that ordinary language is never responsible for 
philosophical confusion and error. And when ordinary language is 
responsible, philosophers do suggest alternative ways of talking which 
will avoid confusion, puzzlement, or the creation of bogus entities. To 
this extent all of philosophy involves linguistic reconstruction. What 

_ may divide some philosophers from others is their different conceptions 
of reconstruction, because some are more friendly toward mathematical 
logic than others. 

In spite of the great achievements of Whitehead and Russell in the 
field of logical analysis, English philosophy, even of the analytic variety, 
is dominated by a suspicion of logical jargon. But this can hardly be 
justified by mere hostility to artificial tetminology, because contem- 
porary English philosophy | is filled with technically used terms, like 

‘meaning’, ‘rules’ and ‘category- -mistake’, to mention only the 
favourites. Philosophy, like every discipline which uses terms not ordi- 

- narily used by the man in the street, has a jargon. What counts is 
whether the jargon contributes to illumination and clarification, and 
unfortunately we Have: no litmus-test for that. 


We Americans, I suppose, are more interested in science both as an 
object of philosophical analysis and as an aid to philosophy. Many of 
us freely use the parts of logic we find clear, and some of us even think 
that empirical psychology is relevant to philosophical problems con- 
nected with meaning. On the other hand, English philosophers are play- 
ing their important and traditional role of warning against the dangers 
of scholastic verbiage masquerading as science and philosophy. It is 
pleasant to report that this is carried on with great zest and vigilance 
at Oxford, where I spent most of my visit to England, and it is encour- 
aging te know that, in England, free and critical examination of the 
remote questions of philosophy still goes on, especially in times like 
these —Third Programme 


In the latest volume of the Oxford funior Encyclopaedia there is an 
illustration of Puckle’s Machine-Gun which was patented in 1718. The 
remarkable feature of this gun was that it fired square bullets against the 
Turks and round bullets against the Christians. Humour is not a quality 


‘one would reasonably expect of an encyclopaedia, particularly if the 


encyclopaedia is devoted, as this one is, to Imdustry and Commerce 
(O.U.P., 30s.). The machine-gun is not, perhaps, a characteristic illustra- 
tion in this well-illustrated book, bur its inclusion serves to remind one 
that this new encyclopaedia is designed for pleasure as well as profit. We 
must not be misled by the word ‘Junior’ in the title. Certainly the 
volume, like those which have preceded it, will admirably fulfil its purpose, 
that of providing a basic work of reference in school libraries. But the 
articles are written with such authority that it will also meet the need of 
nine adults out of ten. This Volume VII ‘is about how things are made, 
and the organisations which are necessary to enable men to make, to sell, 
and to buy the things they use’. That is a quotation from the foreword; 
jts direct simplicity is characteristic of the entries that follow. 
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Direction of Design: 1851-1951 


By SEAN 


N the South Bank exhibition, which closed last week, were many 
elements of design deliberately reminiscent of the exhibition of 
1851. The elevation of the Crystal Palace occurred repeatedly, for 
example, in various guises, particularly at Battersea; and in many 
other ways the two exhibitions were linked, demonstrating at once the 
similarities and the differences between the opposite ends of the 
century. Some of these design links were too subtle for any but the 
specialist, and among these was the choice and use of lettering. 


Hy Antyoritg af the Royal Commtasion, 


OFFICIAL TALOGUE 


Be RE 


GREAT EXHIBITION. 


k 


The catalogue of the Exhibition of 1851, evidently designed by the printer; and the artist’s design used for the 


guide to the South Bank Exhibition, 1951 


Throughout the exhibition, even into the guide, there ran a heavy 
slab-serifed letter technically known as egyptian. It was ‘used for the 
names of the pavilions in an italic form, with a heavy outline on one 
side to represent a shadow. This kind of lettering was developed during 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, and by 1851 it appeared, 
in one form or another, in many and many a printed work. The shadow, 
too, is a Victorian trick, beloved of the type-designer and the sign- 
writer—the signwriter, indeed, has never got over it, and now his 
passion for it has been confirmed. we 

It was not enough for the exhibition designers that such a letter 
should always be used simply. By itself, shadow and all, it is legible 
enough, and when it is used plainly, as it is on the Festival Hall, it 
is a good architectural letter, making its statement without fuss and 
even with dignity. The Festival Hall is a permanent building, and it 
is right that its label should not be complex. But the pavilions were 
temporary, and this is sufficient excuse for gaiety: so sometimes the 
letters were set among wire and wood contraptions, and sometimes 
individually in the midst of metal bowls with lights or in illuminated 
lozenges. These complications certainly made for variety, but they did 
not make for legibility, and some examples were not easy to read. 

It was all very modern and up to date, of course; and yet in the 
end it was merely the equivalent of decoration of the letters, and it 
emphasised the similarity of our position to that of the Victorians of 
1851. For long the Victorians had been toying with increasing complexi- 
ties in design, complexities which were plainly evident in 1851 in furni- 
ture and metal work in particular, and which were to lead them into 
morasses of decoration in the next three decades. The good sense 
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of classical design inherited from the Regency was practically 
extinct, if indeed it was not entirely so. The world was to be 
overwhelmed in fuss and furbelow and ornament. The printer entered 
into the trend with enthusiasm. The notions of any age have a habit 
of getting fixed in the atmosphere of its print; and in the ideas and 
fashions of the printer they lie embalmed for the inspection of the 
curious collector. The trend is clear enough in the printed work of 
1851: the riot of decoration that was_to come could be forecast by, 
perhaps, no great exercise of preter- 
natural prophecy. : 
Are we repeating the story? Are we 
the new Victorians setting out on so 
undesirable a journey towards a new 
superabundance of decoration? 2 
Not so very long ago the dogma was 
for the bare bones of design, for the 
clean line, for purity, for what, perhaps, 
we may soon learn to call arid austerity. 
Alas, where is the Bauhaus now? We 
have begun a revolt against it, not pro- 
claimed, but real. There have been 
voyages of discovery into Victorianism, 
and consequently a revaluation of the 
attitude, never more than prejudice, 
which once greeted with ribaldry the 
mere word Victorian. Now ornament 
is not to be eschewed, as it was between 
the wars. The artist and the designer have 
come to  believe—and _ rightly—that 
ornament and richness have their place. 
The result is that the South Bank was 
as highly decorative as was the Crystal 
Palace. It is true that it was very 
different. And allowing for our self- 
admitted superior taste, it.is true that it 
was done much better, more subtly 
surely more memorably. ; 
No disaster looms over us yet; but a 
review of design in the last few years 
will show our increasing taste for 
complexity, for decoration. Nowhere has the tendency been more 
evident than in the various exhibition designs, from Mr. Chadwick’s 
overwhelming décor for the books at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
to some of the pavilions on the South Bank; and nowhere has it 
achieved greater success than in the inspired frivolities of the Pleasure 
Gardens at Battersea. ‘ ‘ ZA 
Shall we this time be so easily gulled who have the horrors of the 
eighteen-eighties before us; who have been so well brought up in the 
doctrine of legibility and simplicity? If we follow the teachings of 
Mr. John C. Tarr in a recent booklet, Design in Typography,* we shall 
be as pure as the Greeks. Mr. Tarr is a purist, even to the extent of not 
recognising that the word ‘typography’ has for many years now con- 
noted design. His book restates the usual instructions and admonitions 
concerning design, the avoidance of unnecessary ornament, the achieve- 
ment of the clean line. It should be very good for us; but it is startling 
.to realise that it now seems very elementary and old fashioned. Old 
fashioned! We may not have moved beyond Mr. Tarr; but he no longer 
lives in our street. 5 
The contrast and some of the similarities between the Victorian view 
of printing and our own are shown, rather inadequately, in another 
book, Printer’s Progress 1851-1951, by Mr. Charles Rosner.}+ This 
gives a number of examples of printing in 1851 and then others from 
1951, and nothing between. The comparison is not fair; but it is enough 
to demonstrate that we hanker for variety, that we have more interest — 
in ornament than we had, and indeed that we are not above the 
theft of those ideas of our grandfathers which only a short time ago 
we reviled. : 
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Lloyd George. By Thomas Jones, C.H. 
Oxford. 21s. 


’ WITH THE SINGLE exception of Lord Hankey, 
there is no one better acquainted with the arcana 
of domestic politics between 1914 and 1939 than 
T.J., otherwise Dr. Thomas Jones, c.H. There is 
certainly no one more able to write the life of 

Lloyd George, of whom for many years he was 
the colleague and friend. This is perhaps not 
the book expected. ‘I have tried to rid myself of 
prejudice and partiality,’ and, though he says he 
does not believe he has succeeded, it appears 
he has. For the tone is judicial: he conceals 
none of the frailties of his mercurial subject. 
There is not only impartiality; there is through- 
out restraint, objectivity, even one might say, a 
controlled frigidity. 4 

The life is narrated against the frieze of com- 
plicated politics, so well compressed that the 
author is free to, dwell on the debatable 
episodes of L.G.’s career. On all these, many of 
the men involved have said their say, approv- 
ing or condemning: their comments are 
appreciable, but do not get us much closer to 
the elusive character. The career follows a series 
of crises on immediate issues, which Lloyd 
George solved by swift and circuitous methods, 
so subterranean that his opponents were out- 
manoeuvred before they knew they were engaged, 
and frequently misunderstood the causes of their 
defeat. 

Dr. Jones handles these episodes with great 
lucidity, demonstrating without fear or favour 
both sides of the cases. It is, however, significant 
that unlike the crises in the careers of Peel, 
Gladstone and Chamberlain, not one appears 
to arise out of a clash of principle. They derive 
from purely political tactics, and Lloyd George 
is not a tragic protagonist. True, he, whose 
energy and tenacity led the country to victory, 
was later cast aside, but his fall was scarcely 
deplored. For both good and bad reasons, he 
was distrusted. His political virtuosity, his 
ability to deceive with truthful words, so 
delicately phrased that his interlocutor caught 
only those he wished to hear, and his working 
through friends or subordinates who could not 
commit him, shook the confidence of many 
colleagues. There are the incidents of the 
negotiations with Redmond and Carson in 1916, 
the ‘ doping séance’ with the Labour leaders in 
December of that year, the meeting of 1917 with 
the deputation from the Irish Convention, to 
which might be added, though it is not men- 
tioned by Dr. Jones, the ‘doped and duped’ 
dinner to the Press in Paris in 1919 over 
Archangel, so discreetly organised by Lord 
Riddell. 

Many of the charges against him were ill- 
founded. That of demagogy, so frequent in 
1910-11,, is absurd; as Dr. Jones pithily 
observes: ‘Democracy is not a cloistral but a 
vulgar creed’. Apart from the fact that Asquith, 
Haldane and Grey themselves conspired to shed 
Campbell-Bannerman, the accusation of betray- 
ing Asquith cannot be justified. Without Lloyd 
George’s ruthless energy, the war might have 
continued for another twelvemonth: it might 
even have been lost. The compromises of Ver- 
sailles are debated by scholars, but the refine- 
ments of the study would have had no existence 
in the atmosphere of Paris in 1919: and Keynes 
exaggerated. It may be that Lloyd George ‘ dis- 
rupted’ the Liberal party in 1916, but he did 
not break it; there was its last and most brilliant 
flowering between 1906 and 1914, but it was 
already in decay. There were the Maurice 
incident and its sordid corollary, the Coupon 


give a fascinating picture of 


election. The former, unpleasant as it was, was 
at its date, irrelevant; the battles in France, 
except to politicians struggling for revenge or 
power, were the only reality. Dr. Jones deplores 
the Coupon election which produced the 
notorious House of ‘ hardfaced men’ and, even 
more, Lloyd George’s speeches. ‘None would 
claim that he strove hard to raise the level of 
political ethics’, and the Honours Lists of the 
Georgian years emphasise that dry comment. 
After reading the masterly summary in the 
last chapter, one is left with a sense of dis- 
appointment. Here was a man who struggled 


_from.a poor. home in a remote region, in every 


line a foreigner to the gentlemen at Westminster. 
By his. own talents, enormous energy, a rare 
power to assimilate facts and to perceive the 
short term issues, a capacity both to fight and to 
persuade, he achieved power and stimulated the 
nation to make, and not only endure, war. Yet 
behind there seems to be nothing; emotions, yes; 
principles, no. Everything is temporary and 
shifting. ‘The limiting factor’, said Baldwin, 
“was not what he thought right as what he 
thought it safe to put before the House of 
Commons or the public’, The famous charm, 
universally attested, has, like last night’s scent, 
evaporated. He was, we are told, ungenerous, 
vindictive to his enemies, neglectful of his 
friends. He was ‘ uncontrolled by scepticism or 
self-criticism, by remorse or conviction of sin’, 

From this admirable commentary on the man, 
packed with its writer’s political wisdom, comes 
the feeling that Lloyd George, as a person, did 
not exist. Alone, he ceased to be. Keynes wrote 
of his ‘flavour of final purposelessness’. In- 
cidents follow incidents, but there is no thread 
of mind to string them on. 


The Young George du Maurier: Letters 
1860-67. Edited by Daphne du 
Maurier. Peter Davies. 18s. 

About Kingsmill. By Hesketh Pearson 
and Malcolm Muggeridge. 

Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

The undying tradition of the English jolly 

Bohemian is beautifully exemplified in these two 

books; he is a type difficult to find in other 

countries and has very little to do with the 

Bohemianism of Bloomsbury, Chelsea or the 

Latin Quarter. Even du Maurier’s loving 

memories of his Latin Quarter days, in 

Trilby, are coloured by the jolly Bohemianism 

of his London days, and the letters pub- 

lished in The Young George du Maurier 
such a life; 
the struggle to earn a few pounds, the 
courting of Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, 
the trips to Kew with a girl friend followed by 

a supper on Richmond Hill—du Maurier writes 

of all to his mother or his men friends with that 

facetious gaiety of which the jolly Bohemian 
must be a master. It is so abandoned a facetious- 
ness that it becomes very funny and attractive. 

Everybody is called Kicky (du Maurier himself) 

or Gyggy or Pemmy, and the word ‘jolly’ 

appears on almost every page. Judging from 
these immensely good-humoured letters du 

Maurier was not a man of wit, and the reason 

why so few of his jokes fail to amuse nowadays 

is that they rose from .a humorous attitude 
towards the social mores of the time rather than 
from any lastingly witty point of view. Lord 

Dundreary and the new-rich characters were real 

creations, and du Maurier’s genius was to hit 

on precisely the right expressions of the feeling 


of the time. These letters show him as a bright, 
penurious young man longing to get on and 
make enough money to marry a draper’s 
daughter, and the interesting thing about them 
is that they show no signs whatever of being 
written by a man of some genius. 

Hugh Kingsmill had no time for Bohemian- 
ism, yet the picture of him which Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson and Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge give 
in their exchange of letters is of a particu- 
larly interesting version of the jolly Bohemian. 
In every letter Mr. Pearson insists on the 
capacity for laughter of him and his friend, and 
a superficial reader of this book might get an 
impression of Kingsmill sitting perpetually in 
the Author’s Club with Mr. Pearson, being ex- 
cruciatingly funny all the time and bellowing 
with endless laughter. It is clear that Kingsmill 
had a zest for life and a complete lack of in- 
terest in contemporary problems, and it is typical 
of his wit that he could see himself in full 
flight, pursued by a tiger, with Mr. Kingsley 
Martin up a tree shouting ‘ Escapist! ’ Probably 
it was the detached, literary quality of his zest 
for life which prevented his work from being 
widely appreciated during his lifetime, but Mr. 
Pearson’s recommendations to read various of 
his earlier books—the Samuel Johnson and After 
Puritanism promise rare pleasures which we may 
be now readier to enjoy. But About Kingsmill is 
far more a character study of the man than a dis- 
cussion of the writer. It is both moving and 
entertaining because it is written with the 
genuine love and affection of two friends; and 
books which reveal the irrational bonds of pure 
friendship as well as does this are very rare. 
One accepts with pleasure the enthusiasm and 
the absence of warts, yet one may be puzzled by 
Mr. Pearson’s insistence that Kingsmill was very 
like Dr. Johnson. There may have been some 
spiritual relationship between them too subtle 
for the reader to understand, but if the Kingsmill 
of About Kingsmill is the real Kingsmill he 
must have been a most unJohnsonian man. 


The Mahdiya. A History of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 1881-1899 
By A. B. Theobald. Longmans. 21s. 


Seen from the Egyptian and the British point 
of view the story of Mahdism in the Sudan is 
one of failure and blundering vacillation re- 
deemed by ultimate success, and atoned for by 
the peace and good government which the Sudan 
has enjoyed during the last fifty years. Egypt had 
shown herself unfit for the imperialist role, for 
which she had been cast by the ambition of her 
rulers: after sixty years of misgovernment she 
was faced by a rebellion which her military and 
administrative incompetence allowed to grow to 
formidable dimensions, and which ended in the 
humiliating abandonment of her trust. Britain 
became involved because she had (unwillingly it 
was claimed) become responsible for the welfare 
of Egypt. Her government however, ill-informed 
and swayed by doctrinaire considerations, turned 
a blind eye to the stark realities of the situation. 
In the end a series of painful experiences drove 
home the lesson that the avowed policy of 
abandoning the Sudan to its own people (which 
meant chaos, famine and primitive barbarism) 
was incompatible with the dictates of humanity, 
the security of Egypt, and the assertion of British 
interests against the African ambitions of other 
European powers. Meanwhile the imagination of 
the British people had been stirred by the facts 
and fancies of the Gordon saga, by the Fuzzie- 
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Wuzzies who broke a British square, and by the 
atrocity stories which filtered through the iron 
curtain of the Mahdist state. It was nearly fifteen 
years after Gordon’s heroic and useless death 
that a newly-created Egyptian army under 
British leadership, powerfully backed by British 
forces, put an end-to the anachronism of the 
Khalifa’s rule. 

Mr. Theobald tells the story lucidly and with 
a laudable sense of proportion. Readers familiar 
with the first-hand authorities, such as Sir 
Reginald Wingate’s Mahdism, Lord Cromer’s 
Modern Egypt, Slatin Pasha’s Fire and Sword, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill’s River War (to 
name only a few) will find little in his book that 
is new, for the fresh material advertised on the 
dust-cover does not amount to much, and it is 
to be regretted that the exploitation of contem- 
porary Arabic records has been left to the 
Sudanese historian of the future. Nevertheless 
the book was worth writing and deserves to be 
read, since it has the merit of freshness and 
reflects the writer’s intimate knowledge of the 
country and its people, while many readers will 
sympathise with his desire to do justice to the 
Sudanese characters in the story and to the 
Sudanese point of view. 

An interesting part of the story (perhaps the 
most interesting of all) still remains to be 
written. Mr. Theobald is disappointingly brief 
on the Mahdi’s teaching and its background 
both in official and popular Islam, and his curt 
dismissal of Muhammad Ahmad’s writings 
(‘read now through the medium of an indifferent 
translation they seem platitudinous, verbose, and 
repetitive’) denotes the measure of his detach- 
ment from the religious and psychological 
problem. Many of the Mahdi’s Epistles are 
accessible in the original Arabic, and a careful 
analysis of their contents in the light of Islamic 
history is indispensable for a true understanding 
of the movement. 

The history of Mahdism as a religion is more- 
over of surpassing interest to the student of 
religious origins, We have here in the full light 
of contemporary history authentic records of the 
birth of a new religion and the growth of its 
legend, followed within a single generation by 
the return of a heretical group, inspired by a 
living Messenger of God, into the bosom of the 
Mother Church from which it sprang. In Pro- 
fessor Arnold Toynbee’s terminology Mahdism 
began as a ‘futurist’ creed promising to an 
oppressed people the salvation of a millennium 
when the earth would be filled with justice: 
next, Muhammad Ahmad committed himself in 
the ‘archaism’ of attempting to live again the 
life of the Prophet of Islam and to rebuild the 
Medinese polity of the seventh century, while his 
“burning of the books’ added another character- 
istically ‘futurist’ touch. Finally, when Mahd- 
ism was defeated in battle and its Messianic 
dreams falsified by events, the believers gathered 
round the Mahdi’s son to form an orthodox 
society, reconciled to the world they live in, but 
venerating the Founder as a saint and, in the 
spirit of the new age, as a national hero who had 
led his people against a foreign oppressor. 


The Herb Garden. By Mary Thorne 
Quelch. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

The townsman with parsley and mint growing 

in a window-box, and the countryman with a 

goodish plot set aside for herbs to use in kitchen 

and sickroom, will find much to interest and 


entertain them in this book, written by a lady | 


who has established herself as a writer about 
herbs. In her busy and discursive way, Mrs. 
Quelch tells of strange superstitions concerning 
the uses of herbs, which have been handed down 
from mother to daughter and are still practised; 
one or two pages describing some horrifying 
brews should be passed over by the squeamish, 
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and even the tough readers might do well to 
have a pipeful of herbal tobacco to fumigate 
the imagination after such gruesome relishes. 
There are a number of simple and effective 
remedies for coughs and other- homely com- 
plaints, and how to make them, The reader will 
determine to make a posset or infusion when next 
the family takes to its bed; and will plan for an 
early a.tumn birthday party to try her hand at 
rowan jelly, and even make a note to attempt 
some elixir of elderflowers for her complexion 
next June. How many will really do more than 
enjoy Mrs. Quelch’s anecdotes and marvel at 
the cures, is another matter. There-is a useful 
chapter at the end on herbs one can easily grow 
in the garden, and their particular uses. The 
illustrations of thyme, marjoram, mint and other 
plants, by Irene Hopkins, are pleasing and char- 
acteristic. 


From Domesday Book to Magna Carta, 
1087-1216. By A. L. Poole. 
Oxford. 25s. 


One need hardly comment upon the interest of 
the period covered by this new volume of the 
Oxford History of England. In Mr. Poole’s own 
words, it was a period which witnessed the 
growth of a nation. 

When William I carried out the Domesday 
survey in 1086, England was not much more 
than a conquered country held down by a small, 
foreign army of occupation. In the century which 
followed, this unstable society based on force 
achieved a precocious maturity a3 a political 
community. Not all the forces making for this 
end were of purely insular origin. During most 
of the time, England was part of a Continental 
empire which stretched, at its greatest extent, 
from the Tweed to the Mediterranean. This 
diversified and multiplied the influences to which 
the growing nation was submitted. Foreign 
ecclesiastics and a reformed papacy helped to 
shape the destinies of the English church; Euro- 
pean personalities and movements influenced its 
religious life; artistic and intellectual impulses 
flowed back and forth across the Channel. 

The growth of the English nation was a part 
of the European renaissance of the twelfth cen- 
tury. But these novelties, grafted upon a stem 
which Alfred and Edgar had made and in the 
circumstances created by the Conqueror and his 
companions, produced a result which has its 
own individuality. By the time of King John, 
the English state had a toughness and an ad- 
ministrative equipment unique in Europe. The 
common law had been born, and the knights of 
the shire had assumed many of those duties in 
local government which their descendants con- 
tinued to shoulder for generations to come. 
Finally, Magna Carta had been exacted from 
King John. It may have been the work of barons 
who ‘ revealed the pettiness and arrogance com- 
mon in men placed jin positions beyond their 
capacity or their deserts’; it has also enjoyed a 
posthumous influence which gives it a place in 


- history with the Declaration of Independence 


and the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Mr. Poole has given us a comprehensive sur- 
vey of this period, based upon a very great deal 
of learning, which is shrewd and eminently sane. 
The chapters which deal with political history 
could hardly be bettered; and the parts of them 
which deal with the external relations of Eng- 
land bring together material which will be un- 
familiar even to most scholars. It has all of the 
qualities which will make it an indispensable 
book of reference for many years to come. At 
the same time, we experience moments of dis- 
appointment. In some ways, Mr. Poole may even 
be too sane, too unmoved. The pages on cultural 
history, moreover, read too like a catalogue; those 
on economic history present us, not so much 
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with the picture of a changing economy, as 
with a series of economic facts sharply delineated 
but without intimate connection with each other. 
The same observation has a wider application. 
Politics, economics, art, religion, law and so on 
are segregated into separate chapters, and seldom 
brought together to give any sort of impression 
of the growth of the nation as a whole and 
living thing. 

Few even of the personalities of the time 
emerge with any sort of clarity. There is, how- 
ever, one striking exception. That ‘ tough, rather 
stout, energetic little man’, King John, comes 
alive in Mr. Poole’s pages. The chapters which 
deal with his reign are the best in the book— 
convincing enough, perhaps, to force unwilling 
assent from those least inclined to accept his 
demolition of the myth about King John created 
by Roger Wendover. He has not, of course, 
undertaken to prove that John was anything but 
a ‘bad man’; but he has achieved a balanced. 
estimate of his qualities and deficiencies (and 
those of his adversaries) in striking contrast to, 
most histories of the reign which still, after six 
hundred years, are apt to be violently partisan. 
These chapters, at least, are compelling writing; 
and judged even by the highest standards make 
this a notable addition to the series of Oxford 
Histories. i 


Hollywood: the Dream Factory 
By Hortense Powdermaker. 
Secker and Warburg. 18s. 


The left-wing grumbles about Hollywood are 
fairly well known by now, the plaint that 
“worth-while’ films on ‘important’ themes are 
stifled by nasty, mean, inartistic people with 
fascistic tendencies who run the studios for the 
despicable object of providing entertainment and 
making money for themselves and their share- 
holders, instead of subsidising beautiful and up- 
lifting parables on the naughtiness of prejudice, 


_ the lack of privileges of the under-privileged and 


the wrongness of hating (except of course the 
people one ‘ought’ to hate). These grumbles 
have been aired so many times in the appro- 
priate books and periodicals that it would appear 
difficult to gain an audience for a plain re- 
statement of this propaganda. In technical 
Hollywood language a new ‘gimmick’ had to 
be found; and the ‘ gimmick’ which has been 
found is to dress up these grumbles in pseudo- 
scientific lingo, and sub-title the many times 
repeated story: ‘An Anthropologist Looks at 
the Movie-makers ’. 

Dr. Powdermaker was trained as an anthro- 
pologist, and twenty years ago made a field-trip 
to Lesu in the Bismarck Archipelago, which re- 
sulted in an adequate monograph. She therefore 
has the technical status of an anthropologist; but 
writing as an anthropologist implies something 
more than the possession of an appropriate 
degree, and the liberal besprinkling of a text 
with comparisons and analogies from the litera- 
ture on primitive societies. Am anthropologist, 
writing professionally, is debarred from making 
private value judgments concerning the society 
he is studying; he may disapprove violently of 
head-hunting, but if he is studying a society 
which maintains this practice, he must report 
it as minutely and as objectively as he would 
basket-weaving, and must make clear the func- 
tions and values for the society of the practices 
which he may well privately condemn. By this 
criterion Dr, Powdermaker’s book is at the 
opposite extreme from reputable anthropological 
studies; hardly a page is without its explicit or 
implicit value judgments. 

There are many other scientific principles 
which Dr, Powdermaker neglects. It is custom- 
aty, for instance, to take into consideration the 
work of earlier researchers on the same subject; 
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Why ? Because for real value-for-money these new 
1952 models are surely hard to beat. We are justly 
proud of their fine performance and wonderful 
dependability. 

We know that you’ll be proud, too, if you choose 
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customers. 
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A Life Policy with The London Assurance 
gives a man such obvious advantages — 
security for his family, a capital asset when 
he needs money —that he is bound to see 
the value of it. Less obvious is the fact that 
the sooner he takes out his Life Policy, the 
less it costs. 

The first step is simple. Post the coupon 
below for a copy of our free book. That’s 
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all. When you’ve read it, you’ll have a very 
clear picture of what you ought to do, and 
how to do it’ ; 
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but Dr. Powdermaker makes no reference to the 
Payne studies, to Leo Rosten’s first-class socio- 
logical study Hollywood (still apparently un- 
published in England) or to any of the numerous 
other works of which she surely cannot be 
ignorant. It is usual to make some statement of 
methodological principles, to state how the data 
has been gathered, and what validity can be 
given to it; none of these ‘criteria is fulfilled; 
scientifically, Hollywood: the Dream Factory 1s 
worthless. 
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A good journalist could make an interesting 
book about Hollywood without any scientific 
apparatus; but Dr. Powdermaker has small 
literary skill, and most of her text is taken 
up with the description of imaginary stereo- 
types: her directors, for example, are dubbed 
Mr. Proficient, Mr. Well Adjusted, Mr. Prestige, 
Mr. Newcomer; and such stereotypes provide 
neither gossip nor information. The book is 
merely political pamphleteering, the scientific 
apparatus being On a par with the scientific 


New Novels 
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claims made so liberally in American advertise- 
ments for breakfast foods or proprietary medi- 
cines. Such reckless use of ‘scientific’ claims 
brings science into disrepute; and Dr, Powder- 
maker has done a disservice to anthropology by 
continually writing ‘anthropology says’ when 
what she means is ‘I think’. Among the Bongo 
Bongo a witch doctor who misuses his pro- 
fessional paraphernalia to impress the ignorant 
suffers unmentionable penalties; and who will 
say the Bongo Bongo are wrong? 


Hangsaman. By Shirley Jackson. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
Another Kind. By Anthony West. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 
2 That Marble Hand. By Beatrice de Holthoir. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


The Town. By Conrad Richter. Muller. 


15s. 


The Duke’s*Daughter. By Angela Thirkell. Hamish Hamilton. -12s. 6d. 


that the two most popular gambits of the 

novelist since 1920 have been ‘ adolescence’ 
(sensitivity and persecution, culminating in a 
Huxleyan introduction to the Seamy Facts,) and 
the ‘ quasi-supernatural’, by which term one 
covers dreams, prophecies, palpitations, and the 
Sinister ‘Significance of Inanimate Objects. 
These two taken in concert are generally con- 
ceded to amount to Poetry; and since the inter- 
pretation of either is largely a matter of whim, 
they have both provided opportunities for some 
of the most umbrageous and outrageous non- 
sense ever penned. 

At first sight Shirley Jackson’s Hangsaman 
seems a Clear case of the mixture as before. 
Talented and adolescent Natalie Waite has an 
unhappy home life, undergoes a regrettable ex- 
perience in the shrubbery, and leaves shortly 
afterwards for a progressive American women’s 
college where she is slighted, misunderstood, 
or simply ignored. True, she receives kind 
attentions from the Professor of English; and 
as he is married to a thumping dipsomaniac, 
might he not be glad of her genuine, and not 
wholly intellectual, sympathy? But no: he is 
interested in her largely because of her literary 
and distinguished father—and anyway his wife 
now re-establishes her claim by conceiving a 
child between bouts. So Natalie is thrown back 
on a curious friendship with a sylph-like but 
sinister girl called Tony, in whose company she- 
has a very macabre experience indeed. This is 
composed of underwritten sensuality and over- 
written larval fear . . . and, as I say, it all seems 
very like the mixture as before. 

But it is not. For there is a third ingredient 
—comedy. Besides adolescence and ghost-atmo- 
sphere, there is light, dry comedy, sometimes 
alone and in pure form, sometimes merely play- 
ing over the heavier themes of immature jealousy 
and’ misdirected sex, but never wholly absent. 
With this element of comedy in her conception 
and in her style, with this basis of shrewd and 
bitter sanity, Miss Jackson can never become 
mawkish and inapposite like the mystery-mon- 
gers who usually adopt her subject-matter. In- 
stead she has written a book with a streak of 
terror reminiscent of The Turn of the Screw 
and a streak of disillusioned tenderness that 
recalls the Gide of Les Faux Monnayeurs; she 
has written a book in which a.subtle and un- 
repentant gaiety is bedfellow to poverty and 
hate. 

Nothing could be more different from the 
above than Anthony West’s Another Kind, which 
is concerned with an adult world and a horror 
that is purely man-made. Walter Jackson is a 
tired architect and ‘sick to death of an over- 


] T would not, I think, be very daring to say 


planned and underfed England. He sees his 
Marriage as symptomatic of the prevalent drab- 
ness and restriction, and resolves to get out of 
this inane domesticity (the trap which Posses- 
sive Woman sets for Enterprising Man) before 
it is too late. For a long time, then, Mr. West’s 
novel deals with the new woman through whom 
Jackson hopes to find colour and success, with 
the amateur and rather pleasing treachery he 
uses towards his wife, and the ménage a trois 
in which the two women combine to involve 
him. But we are also conscious of something 
else. For always in the background is the low 
murmur which heralds the second theme, the 
subdued muttering which is to swell into the 
ignorance, arrogance and greed that bring 
Revolution and Civil War. © The early scenes 
of this kind, thinly scattered among Jackson’s 
private intrigues, are ominous, and beautifully 
written: the depressed and dissatisfied crowd 
which moves away from Lord’s in the evening, 
the giggling shop-girls in Downing Street (‘ We 
mever miss a crisis’), the drunken journalist 
who had seen it all before—when it happened 
in Central Europe ... And then with a great 
crash it happens here as well. In come the 
Russians to aid the revolutionaries, down goes 
democracy, down goes all. And in the centre 
of the collapse is Walter Jackson, who has 
learnt too late that you must be independent 
of women and everything else if you don’t want 
to be a mere carcase. For that was the mistake 
both he and his country had made: when dis- 
satisfied they had merely changed one kind of 
dependence. for another—they never either 
blamed or trusted themselves. 

Taking his novel as a whole, it seems to me 
that character is portrayed against a background 
of great events with unflagging competence. The 
early Jackson scenes are sometimes tiresome and 
slow, and the ménage a trois is not very con- 
vincing; but from the first rumble of army 


lorries down to the last witness whimpering in. 


the People’s Court, the story of revolution, de- 
struction and decay is told with a bitterness and 
a skill that almost amount to relish. 

With Beatrice de Holthoir’s engaging first 
novel, That Marble Hand, we revert to the study 
of adolescence. But the study is not overdone; and 
in this story of a mother-daughter relationship, 
while the daughter is more often on the stage, it 
is the mother who gets the memorable lines. For 
she is the rattling neurotic, rich and rampaging, 
who charges from Biarritz to Cannes and back 
again, wildly extravagant, ludicrously mean, sel- 
fish and greedy and possessive, charming and 
defenceless and naive. Her character is drawn 
here with the Topolski method of allusion and 


implication—nothing is defined and nothing is 
left in doubt. So it is with the child heroine 
and the others; they positively writhe under the 
agonisingly indirect lighting of Beatrice de 
Holthoir’s cruel. impressionism. 

Conrad Richter’s The Town is the Pulitzer 
Prize novel for 1951, but at first sight it is not 
easy to see why. Here, one feels, is a common- 
place if meritorious account of the primitive 
America of the back woods, an account reeking 
of hardship, log cabins and simple endeavour, 
and no doubt highly salutary for corrupt and 
decadent Europe; but could it be slightly defi- 
cient in originality, a trifle lacking in interest? 
As the. novel progresses, however, one begins 
to see the answer is not, after all, a lemon. The 
language, while a little self-conscious, has move- 
ment, and tang; and the story tells how a 
family and a village grew together from rustic 
ineptitude to something that resembles a civilised 
way of life. But only something that resembles 
it; for while family and town advance to pros- 
perity, their abominable Puritan heritage is on 
their track. Money, fame and influence do not 
bring graciousness or ease, for their possessors 
remain conscientiously uncouth and unculti- 
vated. Mr. Richter tells his story with confi- 
dence and sometimes with distinction; and he 
makes his point:—that for all the material 
advance which came to his town of Americus, 
nothing could banish the doctrines of ignorance 
and fear that had been ‘there so much longer. 

Angela Thirkell’s The Duke’s Daughter takes 
us into her pseudo-Barsetshire, where almost all 
the characters are descended from and synony- 
mous with the Trollopean titans of the past. 
In this imstance, the heroine is Lady Cora 
Palliser, daughter of a counterfeit Duke of 
Omnium and supposedly the great-grand- 
daughter of that Lady Glencora who was wife 
to ‘Planty Pal”. And how far, one enquires, 
do Mrs. Thirkell’s gifts correspond with the 
tradition she has seen fit to adopt? (For gifts 
she certainly has, and among them we find wit.) 
What follows is not so much criticism as com- 
ment, but the point—legitimate, I think—is 
simply this Trollope’s characters had red blood, 
bad bills, hidden mistresses, or, failing any of 
these, the most virulent and spicy intrigues. 
According to Mrs. Thirkell, however, their 
descendants are curiously anaemic. The high 
spots of her book are a few pawky and virtuous 
engagements; there does not seem to survive in 
all Barsetshire an honest drunkard or a stumer 
cheque; and I would gladly trade all Mrs. Thir- 
kell’s 344 pages for one derisive snort from the 
only Duke of Omnium whom literature will care 


-to acknowledge. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments’ on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
Horses and Lions 


For VIEWERS in the south of England this may 
be a-crucial week. It sees the end of their 
viewing hegemony, the final dissolution, begun 
by the opening of the Sutton Coldfield trans- 
mitter in December, 1949, of the exclusiveness 
conferred on them by their proximity to 
Alexandra Palace. From tomorrow (Friday) a 
vast new potential audience is brought into being 
with the inauguration of the transmitter at 
Holme Moss, between Manchester and Hudders- 
field. Whether the impact will be favourable to 
Mary Malcolm, Sylvia Peters, McDonald- 
Hobley and all is, by implication, a point of 
some importance to the comparatively small 
diffused southern viewing populace which 
helped to sustain B.B.C. television through the 
difficult early years. What shifts of emphasis 
will the television programme people feel obliged 
to make by way of meeting the tastes and 
placating the tempers of their masterful new 
patrons? There is concerted supposition that the 
most immediate concessions will be those affect- 
ing Variety programmes. We in the south wil! 
not be all of a-tremble about what hap- 
pens to television Variety, which can 
often do with some northern salubrity, so 
long as there is no mucking about with 
our horse shows. 

The ‘Horse of the Year’ show at 
Harringay Arena last week gave us view- 
ing pleasures of the very highest order, 
some of the best outside television of the 
year. The uncommunicated but easily 
visualised colour of this show, its grace, 
its bravura, the rude health of it, its 
dignity and beauty of movement, com- 
bined to make it a memorable viewing 
experience and one that produced 
ungrateful resentments when we found 
that we were not to see the climax on 
Saturday evening. The men at the 
cameras deserved a vote of hearty thanks, 
especially for their efficiency in the 
‘Gamblers Stakes’, in which none but the 
riders knew which jumps would be taken 
and when, so that keeping them on our 


Fashion parade televised from the Savoy Hotel, London, on September 25: 
it was arranged by the International Wool Secretariat and the Chambre 
Syndicale de la Couture Parisienne 


The Britannia Shield: Aircraftman T. Nicholls 
bantamweight boxing match against (right) Corporal S. Price (U.S.A.) 


screens was a feat in itself. 
And, with cordiality in the 
air, let us include the com- 
mentators, Peter Dimmock 
and Bill Allenby, both in 
good form at their invi- 
dious job of ensuring that 
horses are not made to seem 
more interesting than their 
riders. This occasion showed 
B.B.C. television living up 
to its best standards, thanks, 
obviously, to co-operative 
goodwill behind the scenes. 
What, one wonders, is the 
present stafe of the argu- 
ment that television en- 
dangers attendances at these 
events? - The impression 
given us from Harringay 
was that there may have to 
be some revision of opinion 
on this touchy point. 
Looking back over the 
fortnight’s viewing, all else 
pales in contrast with that 
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at Wembley on October 3 
ad 

considerable television ex- 
ploit. Assuredly ice hockey 
will give us some winter 
thrills. If there were few to 
be had from last Satur- 
day night*s match between 
Wembley Lions and Streat- 
ham, we heard prophetic 
excitement in Patrick Burns’s 
voice as he did his best to 
whip up our enthusiasm for 
the first televised match of 
the new season. His vocal 
punch is unerring and, un- 
like that of a well-known 
predecessor of his, never 
intimidating. And his epithet 
resource is often original as 
well as amusing. He could 
brace us up over a game of 
snakes-and-ladders. 

Whether he or any other 
commentator, however ex- 
perienced, could have ex- 
tracted a sense of dramatic 
fitness from the closing 


The ‘Horse of the Year’ 
Albrighton Hunt branch of the Pony Club 


(R.A.F.) winning the 


show at Harringay: the Musical Ride by the 


Festival ceremonies at the South Bank 
is something else. Henry Green found 
no inspiration at all in his assignment 
to the occasion, which, it is true, com- 
munity singing and formal flag 
lowering did little to distinguish. It 
made no more than two-star television, 
probably because no emotion was 
engaged, not even mild regret. An air 
of murky fatalism seemed to hang over 
the proceedings. The Festival had ‘ had 
it’, and the mood clouded our screens 
Talking of commentators, the two 
deputed. to annotate the Britannia 
Shield boxing the other night, Eamonn 
Andrews and Harry Carpenter, experi- 
mented successfully with a technique 
which we were recently discussing here, 
that of letting the camera tell the story. 
They kept silent through several rounds 
and the result was creditable to their 
_ intelligence and to ours. The whole 
commentator business is due for over- 
haul. Television is growing up and so are the 
viewers. ~ 
One of the most topical of recent items was 
sandwiched in last week’s ‘For Women’ pro-- 
gramme, when Monica Simms, from Denman 
College, demonstrated how not to make a public 
speech. Regrettably, too few people were likely 
to be viewing at that hour for her to have had 
a salutary effect on the performances of the 
numerous party advocates whd will loose their 
tongues at us in the next few days. Her vocal! 
illustrations of the » self-expressive efforts of 
platitudinous minds were much to the point. It 
was one of those timely touches at which one 
hopes television will become increasingly adept. 
~ Writing about the Loch Ness monster inquiry 
requires a restraint that is as hard-to bear as the 
programme, television’s biggest let-down for 
some time. The ragbag result suggested that -it 
was the effect of a considerable backstage colli- 
sion of ideas and’interests. Rarely has so com- 
pelling a subject for the viewing majority been 
more fantastically maltreated. As the script- 
writer of ‘The Course of Justice’ series some 
months back, Duncan Ross thought fit to dress 


up this’ affair in legal dullness which not even 
a 
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“the bland good-natured presence of Michael 


Shepley, as one of the counsel, could do much 
to redeem. Only when on-the-spot observers 
went into the box did the inquiry touch signi- 
ficance. The studio reconstitution of press 
activities at the loch side was ridiculous and no’ 
compliment to the best of the personal- 
appearance contributions to the programme, that 
of the Daily Mail representative, Percy Cater, 
who told his story with admirable under- 
emphasis and humour. What the long paren- 
thetical survey of present-day ranching in 
Scotland had to do with the programme only 
the producer can tell. If anyone cares to ask 
him, his name is Campbell Logan. 
> : : REGINALD POUND 


~ . Coming Back 


A FUNCTION OF THE B.B.C. is to act as a first- 
rate repertory theatre, a revolving mirror of the 
drama. I had waited for years to find on the 


stage a play that has now taken the air richly,’ 


Clifford Bax’s ‘ Socrates’, the major work of a 
dramatist whose luminous grace has been under- 
prized. We have never had to scrabble in a Bax 
play for something concealed behind the murk, 
something to encourage such vague verbiage as 
that of the reviewer created by Hilaire Belloc: 
‘Mr. Mayhem has a rare handling of penulti- 
mates, much potentiality, large framing. The 
tones are full and objective; so are the values’. 
With Clifford Bax we expect unblurred dignity 
and wisdom; ‘ Socrates’ is a conversation-piece 
as wise and dignified as its subject, a play 
touched with the gold of Athens at the zenith. 
Hugh Stewart’s production (Home) did not fuss 
or dither. I shall recall it for Sir Lewis Casson’s 
infinite serenity. I do not know any actor who 
could have spoken the part of Socrates more 
simply while assuring us—without a hint of ex- 
‘hibitionist forcing—that ‘here was a great mind: 
a man who was called ‘ the wisest and the best ’. 
I said-last week how curiously odd sentences 
linger. Now it is the sound of Sir Lewis’ voice, 
saying in the midst of the discussion under the 
plane-tree: ‘In the name of Phaedo I welcome 
you to his country seat’, When these apparently 
trivial phrases remain, it is a sign that an actor 
has fixed our belief throughout; that he has not 
reserved himself for the showier theatrics. 

"I mentioned Belloc. In ‘The Four Men’ 
(Third) he came back to us in a version of his 
own return to Sussex, the famous farrago drama- 
tiseéd by Lord Duncannon in a way that a West 
Countryman would find it delicate to criticise. 
Pride of county is a happy thing, even if (as 
Belloc warns us elsewhere) it may wane danger- 
ously to E 

...1 wish I were there again; 

By Tumty River and Tumty Weir 

Along with the Tumty Men. 
But this burst of Sussex pride must have pleased 
most of its hearers for the sake of the songs and 
poems, the warm voice of Robert Speaight, and 
such cherished Belloc lines as.‘ There is always 
some holiness in the rising of rivers’ and ‘ There 
shall be especial woe for Hayling Island’. I don’t 
know what Cumbrians or Highlanders made of 
it all. One eavesdropping Cornishman sends a 
timid, though neighbourly, cheer. 

It is harder to cheer Alfred Shaughnessy’s 

‘ Release ’ (Home), a play about a young woman’s 
return after serving five years of a life sentence 
for the murder of her intolerable husband. The 
theme is treated with a restraint so studied that it 
gets tryingly theatrical. After the broadcast, few 


_ of the voices vibrated in the memory, though at 


the time I marked the craft of Elizabeth Gray, 
Charles Leno, Roger Delgado (as a lodger who 
kept on returning for something in the manner 
of Eliot’s Mrs, Shuttlethwaite), and Ella Milne 
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—the Xantippe of ‘ Socrates ’—as another un- 
pleasant woman, the mother who was the one 
depressingly real personage in the play. 

I found it easy to believe in George McWhirter 
Fotheringay, the little ‘Man Who Could Work 
Miracles ’ in Laurence Gilliam’s thirty-minute 
version of the Wells’ fantasy (Home). Ivor 
Barnard has the half-pint-size manner for such 
a part as this. I felt the need to see the miracles 
for myself. Even so, the music (Robert Chig- 
nell’s) managed somehow to assure me that the 
lamp had turned upside-down, and that Con- 
stable Winch had gone first to Hades and then 
to San Francisco. Finally, Allan McClelland’s 
“The Bottom of the Well’ (Home). When I saw 
this on the stage, in another version, it might 
have tempted me to chatter, Belloc-style, about 


potentiality and values. In the radio translation ~ 


(produced by Mary Hope Allen), in which E. J. 
King Bull co-operated, the piece came back 
more lucidly and movingly. The boy with an 
obsession, the young actor in a psychological 
jam, is real enough: Michael Warre kept us 
with him to the end, Again I noticed the neat- 
ness of Mr. McClelland’s incidental humour. 
He should write-a comedy. 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
. Third Return 


BEING BIDDEN by the Editor to return to serious, 
or at least persistent listening, I was chiefly 
curious, after a long absence, to see how the 
Third Programme was shaping. The infant, I 
gather, is now a lusty five, and should therefore 
be able to give a firm account of itself without 
any ‘Mum-mum’ and ‘ Da-da’. As one would 
with any other infant prodigy, I entered the 
presence with some awe. Report in the popular 
press had led me to expect a displeasing mixture 
of affectation with obscurity. This expectation 
was happily not fulfilled. I may be more of a 
highbrow than I, or anyone who knows me, has 
ever suspected, but I should say the ‘ level’ was 
about right. No doubt the cerebral stratosphere 
has many mansions; we may confidently await, 
though not hope for, the coming some day of 
the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Programmes, in 
which a word or two may be just intelligible 
every fifteen minutes. One doubts, however, if 
these will body forth a more acceptable urbanity 
or wit than Douglas Woodruff’s little talk on 
“ Mead’ or Osbert Lancaster’s heterodox assess- 
ment of the modern movement in architecture, 
in which he said things about the South Bank 
Exhibition which no one would have ventured to 
say while it was still with us for fear of widen- 
ing the dollar gap. 

Broadcasting, after all, is communication; 
there are limits to the complexity of the matter 
which can be assimilated through a voice talking 
without interruption from a box in the sitting- 
room. The Third, so far as one can judge 
from the past week, assesses these limits 
accurately. If there is occasional fumbling and 
misconception, it is over the old problem of 
“guessing the audience’. The planners seemed 
to me to hit the bull with Woodruff and 
Lancaster. Also within the reach of any 


generally-educated person was Dr. Huxley’s first - 


lecture on ‘The Process of Evolution’. Where 
the Third muffed its aim, and to my mind 
came nearest the press parodies of itself, was 
in Friday’s curious contribution on ‘ Paradoxo- 
graphy’. My introduction to it was admittedly 
unfortunate, since I had just been revisiting 
‘Letter from America’ on the Home. From 
Alistair Cooke’s friendly voice and flawless 
broadcasting, I had apparently switched myself 
back in time, to someone Reading an Essay to 
the Tutor. Pains had been taken with the 
essay; names like Kafka and Kierkegaard duly 
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and dully made their appearance; but at the 
end one felt like enquiring plaintively what the 
point of the exercise could have been, since no 
marks were to be had by listening. Bluntly, this 
kind of talk, too ‘popular’ for a professional 
student of philosophy, too high falutin’ for any- 
body else, had better be kept for the Sixth 
programme. Here and now it seems to me— 
otiose. 

If the Third, despite an occasional lapse, is 
for those who are not afraid of intelligence and 
sensibility, it will still remove itself at its peril 
from the dominant chords of universal interest 
and experience. Only specialists are qualified to 
assess Dr. Huxley’s scientific obiter dicta, to say, 
for example, how far they agree that evolutionary 
science is now a ‘subject in its own right’ or 
that the pattern-process approach is the next 
step in answering the ‘how’ of evolution But 
we can all join in when challenged with the 
statement that man’s destiny has now ‘been 
made clear’: it is ‘to be the agent of the world 
process of evolution’. Blind mechanism has 
somehow generated life and then purpose; pur- 
pose, in turn, is to be the ‘agent’ of a process 
which is henceforth to be neither mechanical 
nor blind. The philosophic difficulties of this 
position are sufficiently obvious. We must wait 
for the ensuing lectures to see how Dr. Huxley 
resolves them. 

No, after a week’s observation, my verdict on 
the Third is that the infant promises well. So 
long as it generally succeeds in holding off the 
wicked uncles—from Sir Coterie to Mr. Oh-So- 
Clever—what matters after all an occasional 
tumble? 

JOHN PRINGLE 
[Mr. Martin Armstrong will resume his articles in 
three weeks | 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Music in Our Time 


‘ Music IN Our TIME’, the title of a promising 
series of weekly talks just opening in the Home 
Service, is also an appropriate phrase to de- 
scribe last week’s listening, which seemed par- 
ticularly full of contemporary works. If the 
queerest of these was Olivier Messiaen’s recent 
‘Cinq Rechants’, the most truly original and 
striking was, it must be admitted, Sibelius’ 
Fourth Symphony of 1911. One of the least 
played of all the symphonies of Sibelius, this 
was included in the large number of highly 
enterprising programmes being currently con- 
ducted for the B.B.C. by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
It is predominantly sombre in tone, as difficult 
to interpret as it is elusive for the listener to 
grasp—two performances on successive nights 
were therefore greatly welcome. Under Sir 
Thomas’ guidance, the B.B.C. Orchestra utterly 
convinced me of the truth of the late Mr. Cecil 
Gray’s remark, that this work probably repre- 
sent’s ‘the highest point to which the art of 
Sibelius has attained ’. 

‘Cinq Rechants’ (Refrains) by Messiaen 
appeared in a recorded programme taken from 
last June’s Frankfurt Festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music. It is 
a setting of his own text for twelve mixed voices 
unaccompanied. As always with this composer, 
it is an extraordinary mix-up of mostly exotic 
styles, inspired among other things by Peruvian 
and Hindu music; The result was often fascinat- 
ing, though after the first two or three songs, 
the strangeness having become almost normal, 
interest began to flag somewhat. It is to be 
hoped that the recording will be broadcast again, 
if only because of the fabulous skill of the per- 
formance, by the Chorale Couraud of Paris. I 
would gladly hear again, too, another work in 
this programme, ‘ Variations on a theme of 
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Joseph Haydn’ by Hans Erich Apostel. ‘These 
orchestral variations treated the theme (the slow 
movement of the ‘Drum-roll’ Symphony) in, 
for the most part, a tense and rather morosely 
neurotic way: I had not previously thought of 
the theme in that guise, and Haydn himself, I 
guess, would have been mildly astonished. But 
the work, scored rather in the manner of Berg 
whose pupil Apostel was, struck me as extremely 
well composed and it was never dull. The third 
work in this selected offering from Frankfurt 
was the Third Symphony by the Swedish Karl 
Blomdahl, which I found largely unappetising. 

These three foreign works were all new to 
English audiences, But by far the finest new 
work of the week was a native product—Sir 
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Arthur Bliss’ scena for contralto and orchestra, 
“The Enchantress’. This was a well-designed, 
dramatically exciting piece, lasting about fifteen 
minutes, with an unfailingly telling vocal line 
and much harmonic resource. It has, too, the 
power to move one, which Bliss’ work does not 
invariably possess. It suited Miss Ferrier well, 
but not all the words came through clearly: 
this was a pity since Mr. Henry Reed who 
adapted them from Theocritus seems to have 
provided a first-class text. ‘ The Enchantress’ is 
a substantial addition to the small modern reper- 
toire of concert works for voice and orchestra, 
and should be often heard, 

Many years ago I came across, in a music trade 
journal, a review of a dance-band arrangement, 


Rameau’s Operas 


By WILFRID MELLERS 


~ 
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charmingly described as ‘ musicianly but effec- 
tive’. The phrase (or at least its two adjectives ! ) 


came to mind as I listened to the eee for. 


wood-wind octet and the Clarinet Quintet by 
Gordon Jacob. Both works are enjoyable alike 
by performer and listener—which is something 
in these days. The Serenade, played by Harry 
Blech’s London Wind Players, goes on rather 
too long, however. If generally its faster move- 
ments are preferable to its slower, the final 
tender Epilogue is a most affecting piece. The 
Clarinet Quintet, an earlier work, has at least 
one movement—the Scherzo—which, as played 
by the unrivalled Mr, Frederick Thurston, is 
quite irresistible, : 
4 ALAN FRANK’ 


‘Hippolyte et Aricie’ will be broadcast at 7.5 p.m. on Friday, October 19, and 8.20 p.m. on Monday, October 22, and a 
concert of operatic excerpts from Rameau at 7.35 p.m. on Friday, October 26 (all Third) 


ORN in 1683, and actively working 

until his death in 1764, Rameau is poised 

between two worlds, He was the in- 

heritor of the classical tradition in 
French culture, the heroic operas of Lully, and 
the chamber music of Couperin; he was also 
one of the initiators of a style which flourished 
in the more middle-class atmosphere of the 
Enlightenment. 

Rameau achieved fame as a composer late in 
his career. He first made his name as a theorist; 
and the primary object of his theory was to offer 
scientific backing to the progressive techniques 
of his day—to establish the dominance of har- 
mony and of equal-tempered diatonic tonality. 
The second main object of his theory was to 
systematise the relationships between chords and 
tonalities and the passions they represented. His 
purpose was to rationalise musical technique in 
the same way as ‘enlightened’ society wished to 
codify human emotions. Only after he had 
attempted this rationalisation of the creative 
practice of his predecessors could his own genius 
reach fruition. The cycle of operas on which he 
embarked in 1733—‘Hippolyte et Aricie’, 
“Castor et Pollux’, ‘Dardanus’, ‘ Zoroastre’ 
and the dramatic ballet ‘Les Indes Galantes ’— 
is a practical demonstration of his theories and 
a recreation of the classical opera in the light of 
the impulses of his time. 

The most rigidly stylised element of the opera 
had been the recitative; and in this particular 
Rameau states explicitly that he took Lully as 
his model. While he preserves tie basis of recita- 
tive in speech inflection, however, he gives his 
line a more lyrical afflatus, and makes a more 
dramatic use of dissonances in the continuo, He 
also more extensively employs recitative accom- 
panied by the orchestra, in order to intensify 
passionate or solemn moments of the drama. His 
récitatif -accompagné patétique uses various 
modern instrumental. techniques to express 
emotional turbulence or chaos; his invocations, 
prayers and ‘ monologues’ follow the model of 
Lully’s soliloquies, such as the famous ‘ Bois 
épais’, but reinforce a line midway between 
recitative and aria with a richly sonorous orches- 
tral texture. The resplendent address to the sun 
in ‘ Les Indes Galantes’ or the noble monologue 
“Tristes appréts? from: ‘Castor’ —attain a 
dramatic grandeur that is more reminiscent of 
Gluck than of Lully; they may even be said to 
anticipate Beethoven and Berlioz. 


Most of Rameau’s airs preserve only the ex- — 


ternal features of Lully’s style. The simpler type 
of air gracieux is related to the brunette, but is 


Italianised in melody and harmony, with lyrical 
vocalises and seductive sequential writing. This 
Italianisation of the air de cour is found in a 
more extreme form in the arzettes. These are 
virtuoso pieces of a non-dramatic nature which 
occur only in the prologues and divertissements. 
Many of the airs in quick tempo offer developed 
examples of rococo style. The air gracieux sung 
by Venus in the Prologue to ‘Dardanus’ has a 
Haydnesque theme based on a scale and a leap- 
ing octave; has a brief slow middle section; and 
concludes with a fully fledged rococo cadenza 
and ritornello. 

Ensemble numbers were not approved of by 
the rationalists—on the grounds of their irration- 
ality. Rameau defended them theoretically, how- 
ever, and composed a number of duos and. trios 
both in the wnanime or note-for-note style and 
in the ‘divergent’ manner—a Handelian cross 
between homophony and polyphony. The awe- 
inspiring ‘ Trios des Parques’ from ‘ Hippolyte’ 
suggest Mozart in his Masonic mood. One of 
them contains an extraordinary passage of en- 
harmonic modulation, a device which Rameau 
deemed appropriate only to the horrific and 
supernatural, But it proved too much for his 
singers, and Rameau made no further experi- 
ments in that direction. Often ensembles are 
combined with choruses, in which the counter- 
point is conditioned by the massive harmony. 
The hunting chorus from_the Fourth Act of 
‘“Hippolyte’ shows Rameau’s typical compro- 
mise between the monumental baroque of Handel 
and the rococo of Haydn and Mozart. 

The progressive features of Rameau’s ‘style 
are most strikingly manifested in the purely 
instrumental parts of his operas. The dream 
scenes, the battle pieces and the ‘ Descentes du 
Dieu’ follow Lullian precedent, if with livelier 
animation. But such things as the earthquake in 
“Les Indes Galantes’ or the Monster music in 
“Dardanus’ are in a completely new. style. 
Trills, syncopations, shooting scales, cascading 
arpeggios, hammered repeated notes, abrupt 
modulations, pauses and effects of rubato—a 
complete repertory of the sensational formulae 
of the Mannheimers—are all used to make an 
assault on the nerves of an audience that was 
becoming bored with the austerer beauties of 
the Grand Manner. 

Of the orchestral set-pieces the most important 
are the overtures and the chaconnes. Again a 
baroque is metamorphosed into a rococo con- 
vention. Thus the overture to ‘ Castor’ begins 
with Lullian dotted rhythms combined with 

arpeggios and dissonances suggestive of- the 


grave opening of a Haydn symphony. The fugal 
section opens in Handelian style but ends in 
style galant. Similarly the chaconne that con- 
cludes ‘Dardanus’ opens traditionally with 
swaying bass and flowing quaver movement. 
Then follows a kind of development section in 
Handelian virtuoso style, succeeded by a 
dramatic episode in the minor, with abrupt rests 
and drooping thirds. Then the opening version 


_of the theme is recapitulated, followed by a coda 


in rococo style. The grave linear chaconne of 
Couperin or Bach has become archaistic. Even 
the smaller instrumental pieces, the dances, show 
a comparable evolution. Rameau’s is_ practical 
music for dancing to, combining popular virility 
with civilised elegance and a personal volup- 
tuousness of harmony. No composer has been 
More magnificently endowed with a sense of 
physical movement. 

Rameau’s instrumentation is traditional in its 
foundations; yet once more he is.modern in spite 
of himself. He began by writing for strings in 


five parts, in Lullian fashion; by the time of 


“Hippolyte’ he divides the strings in Regency 
style, violins a 2, violas a 2, and cellos, with a 
double-bass to accompany the choruses. Besides 
playing brisk dance tunes and be/ canto melodies, 
the strings are used for many kinds of non- 
melodic writing—scales, arpeggios, Alberti 
basses, pizzicati, multiple stopping. Rameau’s 
flutes often acquire an almost romantic nostalgia; 
and although the oboes follow convention in 
being cheerfully rustic, there are ‘examples of the 
use of the oboe in the modern ‘ pathetic ’ manner 
—notably in the chromatic opening to Act I of 
‘Castor’. The bassoon is also sometimes em- 
ployed melaficholically as a solo instrument. 
After about 1750 Rameau used horns harmoni- 
cally in the modern style, often associating them 
with clarinets, which came in during the reign 
of La Pouwpeliniére. His orchestration is beauti- 
fully balanced between the linear independence 
of the baroque and the technique of harmonic 
filling-in characteristic of the symphonic period. 

Cahusac’s libretti are notably inferior as litera- 
ture to those which Quinault had written for 
Lully; yet this inferiority is not unrelated to the 
fact that they were designed to serve as an 


impetus to music that was intended to make a 


direct appeal to a relatively wide and untrained 
middle-class audience. They served adequately. 
to release the tremendous creative energy of 
Rameau’s genius; there can be no question that 
it is on the first cycle of tragédies lyriques and 
opéras-ballets that Rameau’s position as one of 
the great European masters rests. 
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What kind of a per 


If you are the kind of person who needs only the slenderest 
excuse to buy something good-looking and as efficient as it 
looks, don’t come too near the Olivetti Scribe or you will be 
carried away. If, on the other hand, you have any amount of 
writing to do, business-wise or otherwise, then this is the 
typewriter for you. It has all the refinements of an office 
typewriter yet, complete with case, it weighs a mere 10 lb.! 
Behind the Olivetti Scribe is a world-wide reputation. and 
service, plus the Olivetti flair for fine design and workmanship. Price, complete with 
case, £29 10s. 0d. Call and see it at the Olivetti showroom in perk clen Square, One 
write for illustrated leaflet and names of authorised dealers. 


olivetti Byge/74 


BRITISH OLIVETTI LTD., SALES & EXPORT: 10 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. GRO6161»© 


TYPEWRITERS: Standard - Electric - Portable 
PRINTING CALCULATORS : ADDING/LISTING MACHINES 


son are gous 


The Scribe — beautifully designed, slim and com- 
pact. Total weight in handsome case, 101b. 


The Scribe gives you a choice of 
3 different type-faces. 


Pica Elite Bodoni 


Among the ‘ full-size ’ features of the 
Olivetti Scribe are: 


* KEY-SET TABULATOR 
* PERSONAL TOUCH TUNING 
%* SEGMENT SHIFT 


* ACCELERATING TYPE-BAR 
ACTION 


* PLASTIC KEYS 
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The set that stole the Radio 
Show—the Peto — Scott 
TV.169 Large Flat Screen 
Projection Television— 
givesapicture 144x11ins., 
or 76% bigger than the 
ordinary 12"tube,with NO 
EDGE DISTORTION, 
wide viewing angle, 
clearer, truer tones, no 
glare, no diffusion. 


Television’s Best Value 
£147.17.4 (inc. tax) 


Worth looking into!--- 


PETO SCOTT ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS LTD. : 
Addlestone Road, Weybridge, Surrey } 

Please send me details of the TV.169 and other models. j 

: ’ 
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AT LAST' AN INEXPENSIVE 


TV Indoor Aerial 


iJ For loft, attic, or room, the AERIALITE Model 74 

Television Aerial gives excellent results on vision and 
sound at distances up to 15 and even 20 miles from 
the transmitter, Highly satisfactory and available for 
all channels. Easy to fit. 
The AERIALITE comprehensive range of TV Aerials includes 
outdoor single di-pole, ‘H’ and multi-element arrays. Your 
dealer will advise the most suitable AERIALITE Aerial for 
your location. 


\@ TRY FREE! AND SEE 


LE 


of the NEW LOOK Ge 
TELEVISION screen 
from Yes, you can test a New Look Filter Screen on your 


/ own set—in your own home for Seven Days FREE! 
1 0 6 Send for free folder showing with actual pictures the 


amazing life-like reception which is yours with a 
upwards. NEW LOOK filter screen, 


_ = ee ee eee ee es ee 
ON E/ To New Look Products, Engrs., | 
We rf A Cranleigh, Surrey 

Ky Please send me without obligation free illustrated i 
folder and details of 7 DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER. | 


Only NEW LOOK Guarantees: — | 
¥reedom from eye-strain. 
% No need to draw ourtains to: ciear, 


a 


sharp daylight viewing. i 

HK Bives to fit every set. iaclading those Bl MY Set is Make.....ssesscassssserssonptvsnccsetveceenersens Wor Nreaerermest 
with magnifiers already attached. Name... .seser0: 

* Magic- Fix" to any set in two | Address 
minutes. No suckers or straps 

¥%& 50,000 in use—they must be good PB cat ccavecctessvérssudisosensurteasiserentacsduntcssessacvanesvistscleersunttiuarsiees 
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@ STAND No. 191 
_ EARL’S~ COURT 
OCT. 17th to 27th 


.and we are happy to know that the 
Willerby has earned the compliment. A consistent high standard of 
craftsmanship and quality of materials has reaped its reward. 


Only the best are chosen. . 
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World Concessionaires for Willerby Caravan Co. 
STOCKPORT ROAD, CHEADLE, CHESHIRE 


Phones: GATley 6179 & 5866. Open 7 days a week: 9 a.m. to 9 p.m, , Also at Harwood Bar, 
Gt. Harwood, Nr. Blackburn. (Main Distributors for * Eccles,’’) 
a 
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Oil or Textiles . .. it’s 


DISTRIBUTION 


that matters 


ts RicHarpD Stokes, the Lord Privy Seal, conducting Persian oil talks 
said— 
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“Oil in the ground is of no value. It only becomes valuable 

when it has been carried to those who want to use it.” 
Similarly, goods produced in the factory have no value until they have 
been distributed to those who need them. : 


The Wholesaler is the essential cog in 
the machinery of Textile Distribution. 
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THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR TELEVISION 


by means of the vital protection afforded by the 
*"Norwich Union’s special Television insurance. 
policy. You might be held responsible, forinstance, 
if your aerial collapsed and caused serious or even 
fatal injury to someone or damaged your neighbour’s 
property. These liabilities and other risks, such as 
accidental breakage (but NOT electrical breakdown 
or burn-out) of the expensive cathode tube can all 
be covered 


FOR.AS LITTLE AS 7/6 TO 12’6 A YEAR 


INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 


16-26 Surrey St., Norwich, Norfolk 
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APPLES WITH SAVOURY DISHES 


WHEN THE FAMILY is tired of the familiar pud- 
dings made with apples, how about using the 
apples for savoury dishes instead of sweet ones? 
For instance, mutton cooked in a casserole 
between layers of sliced apples and onions and 
potatoes. And apple sauce is good with cheese 
dishes sometimes—and with sausages. So are 
‘baked apples with a sausage put in where the 
core has been scooped out. Then, most cookery 
books have recipes for things like apple chutney 
and pickled spiced apple. 

es ~ Apart from savoury dishes, you might like to 
kg ine some bottled apple puree, or make some 
patil rings for when this fruit is not so plentiful. 

~~ - RUTH DREW (Woman's Hour) 


ale WAYS WITH CARROTS 
We shall have carrots with us now for many 


months, so here are a few ideas on different 
ways of cooking them. The first is Carrots 


.. Vichy. Here are the ingredients for four people: 


2 lb. of carrots 

1 oz. butter or margarine 

1 dessertspoon of sugar 

1-2 teaspoons of salt 

Scrape the carrots lightly, cut away any dis- 

coloured bits and slice into rings. Put in a pan 
and bately cover with boiling water. Add the 
margarine, sugar, and salt. Boil quickly with the 
lid off for 30 minutes, or until the water has 
disappeared. This leaves a thickish liquid with 
a basis of fat and sugar. Continue to cook in 
this for a few moments until the carrots have 
a glazed appearance. Serve very hot. 
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Here is another idea. Boil the carrots first in 
a minimum of salted water. When they are 
tender, drain, and dress them with a mixture 
made of 1 tablespoon of chopped mint, 1 oz. of 
sugar, and 1 teaspoon of vinegar. Heat 
thoroughly before serving. 

A third method: after the carrots are cooked 
and drained in the ordinary way, cover with a 
thin sauce made like this: Cook 1 tablespoon of 
finely chopped onion, and 1 tablespoon of 
chopped parsley in the liquid drained from the 
carrots. Melt 1 tablespoon of margarine in a 
pan, add 1 tablespoon of flour and cook for 1 
minute. Then add the cooked onion and parsley 
and all the liquid. Stir until it thickens—it will 
be a thin, not a thick sauce. Cook for a further 
5. minutes and pour it over the carrots. 

MARGARET RYAN (Home Service) 


A VEGETARIAN FLAN 


Make a flan case of short pastry using 100 per 
cent. wholemeal flour and the ‘nutter’ that 
vegetarians use instead of lard. Well prick the 
bottom and inside edges of the case with a fork 
to prevent it rising in uneven bumps, and bake 
in a hot oven. The pastry should be of a fine 


flavour and biscuit-like texture. Remove the flan, 


when it is cooked, to a hot serving dish and fill 
with mushroom and nut mixture. For the filling 
you will need: 


cup of chopped mushrooms 

cup of cashew nuts 

small onion, finely shredded | 

tadlespoon of margarine 

cups of vegetable stock, or hot water with 
one teaspoon of yeast extract 


Nes ee 
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Recipes for the Housewife 


a little salt and pepper and a tiny pinch of 
powdered sage 

2 level teaspoons of sago 
Melt vegetarian margarine in a pan, add the 
onion, and cook together for half a minute; add 
mushroom and stir well. Add sago, then, gradu- 
ally, the hot water and yeast extract or vegetable 
stock, Add _ cashews, herb, and seasoning, stir 
again till boiling, then lower the heat and simmer 
in a Covered pan for about 15 minutes. 

JANET WALKER (Television Service) 


Some of Our Contributors 


Guy EDEN (page 579): political correspondent 
of the Daily Express; author of The Parlia- 
ment Book 


MorTON WHITE (page 590): 
sophy, Harvard University 


THE Hon. LIONEL BRETT, A.R.I.B.A. (page 592): 
architect; town planning consultant to 
Weston-super-Mare (with Clough Williams- 
Ellis) and to Hatfield New Town 


MICHAEL GRANT, 0.B.E. (page 597): Professor 
of Humanity, Edinburgh University; author of 
Roman Anniversary Issues, From Imperium 
to Auctoritas: A Historical Study of Aes 
Coinage in the Roman Empire 49 B.c.- 
A.D. 14, ete. 


Nicotas NaABoxov (page 598): musicologist, 
composer and author of Old Friends and New 
Music; his works include the ballets Ode on 
Seeing the Aurora Borealis and Union Pacific 


Professor of Philo- 


Crossword No. 1,119. 


Word-Squares VI. 


By Tracer 


Prize (for the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, October 18 


The diagram provides for nine word-squares, four 
of four-letter words, four of five-letter words, and 
one of six-letter words. One corner of each of the 
five-letter word-squares overlaps one corner of the 
six-letter word-square, and so one letter of each 


g 


Ba Wilda Callen Dol 
SS cs se 


sabe 


(ok eg CaM Da Pd a Unt 
ake Se Te Et 
en UES GEN De 
Me Be ee 
3 


five-letter word-square is also a letter of the six- 
letter word-square. All the word-squares are of the 
usual kind, i.e., sets of ‘ words so chosen that when 
they are written under each other the letters read 
downwards in columns give the same words, e.g., 
rat, ado, too’. 


HINTS 
‘Hints (for solvers who wish to use them) are: (a) 
that the ‘same letter of the alphabet is to be used 


-throughout the fourteen-letter N-E.-S.W. diagonal 


ending -at 40 and throughout the five-letter N.E.- 
S.W. diagonal ending at 13; (6) that each of the 
five N.E.-S.W. diagonals ending at 11, 25, 27, 41, 
and 42 has the same letter throughout it, but the 
five letters are all different from each other and 
from the one referred to in (a); (c) that the six 
letters of the six N.E.-S.W. diagonals ending at 
13, 11, 25, 27, 41, and 42 spell; in that order, a 
word that describes what this (and any other) cross- 
word puzzle.is; (d) that advice can be had from the 
four corner letters of the six-letter word-square; (e) 
that the letters of the bottom lines of the four-letter 
word-squares may be arranged as HE MET ME 
EXTENDING; and (f) that the letters of the 
bottom lines of the five-letter word-squares may be 
arranged as EKE READ LETTERS NEARER. 


CLUES 


The clues are directed to horizontal words only, 
but apply of course to the corresponding vertical 
words also, Each word is clued by a number, which 
is the sum of the positional numbers of its letters in 
the alphabet (A = 1, , Z= 26: ABBA would 
be 6, and YUNX 84). The serial numbers of the 
clues are the numbers at the left-hand end of the 
respective words in the diagram. 


FOUR-LETTER WORD-SQUARES 
(2) 66. (5). 44. (8) 78. (11) 63. (16) 56. (19) 57. 
(22) 23. (25) 47. (18) 41. (21) 38: (24) 34. (27) 25. 
(32) 45. (35) 39. (38) 33. (41) 36. 


FIVE-LETTER WORD-SQUARES 
(1) 38. (4) 42. (7) 46. (10) 42. (13) 33. (3) 43. 
(6) 54. (9) 54. (12) 63. (15) 62. (28) 55. (31) 57. 
(34) 38. (37) 45. (40) 58. (30) 46. (33) 54. (36) 59. 
(39) 48, (42) 56. 


SIX-LETTER WORD-SQUARE 
: es 52. (17) 73. (20) 50. (23) 56. (26) 73. 
29) 6 


Solution of No. 1,117 


Prizewinners: 
J. Bowler (London, 
S.E.18); T. Carter 
(Newcastle - upon - 
Lyne); R.  Hart- 
Davis (Henley-on- 
Thames); R. 
Stevenson (Belfast); 
Miss N. I. White 
(Worcester Park). 


NOTES 
1D. German ‘ postkarte’. 6A. The Augean stable cleaned 
by Hercules. 8D. Mr. Eamonn de Valera. 16D. In Alice 


m Wonderland. 19A, Dibden’s drama * Sweeney Todd’ 
has slightly different spelling. 22A. ‘ The bridge of Lodi’, 
Nap’s first victory in Italy. 24D. Skewer for pinning up. 
25A. Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Pilgrims ”. 


CROSSWORD RULES—Entries should be on the printed 
diagram and enyejopes containing them should be addressed 
to the Editor of THe LISTENER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the 
left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
ea University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence”’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
exams. Wherever you are, you can do all 
your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted ky a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Write for 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articles. and 
short stories in your spare time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of editors are in 
constant need of fresh contributions and 
pay liberally for good work. 

Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write about, how 
to get ideas, how to prepare MSS. and 
HOW TO SELL THEM for the best prices. 
Send today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
LJ/32A), Palace Gate, London.-W.8, for a 
free copy of “How to Succeed as a 
Writer,"’ which gives details and describes 
the openings for new writers, 


By applying promptly you wilt have the 
opportunity of enrolling at very moderate 
terms. Many students earn the fee several 
times over during tuition. 


DHE. EYSSLENER < 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D:C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: Crctt BRIGGS, M.A., M.C, 
Vice-Principal; ARNOLD SAXELBY£, M,.A.CAMB.y.B.A,.LOND, 


Arts Director: 
P. G. Hatt, 
M.A.CAMB, 


Sctence Director: 
Grorce WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMBi, M.SC.SYD. 


‘ 


COURSES OF STUDY 


for LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE, INTERMEDIATE 
and DEGREE Examinations; General Certificate of Education 
(Ordinary and Advanced Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others, Professional Prelim., Law, Engineering, etc. 


U.C.C., founded in 1887, has had a long and distinguished record 


of successful preparation of students for examinations. 


The 


College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified 


graduate Tutors, who are specialists in teaching by post. I 
paid by instalments if desired. 


are very moderate and may be 


Fees 


More than 21,000 U.C. C. students passed London 


University examinations during the years 1930-50. 


+ PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Make Writing Your 
Hobby This Winter 


Far too many people go through 
life meaning to take up writing— 
when they have the time. They 
keep putting it off and get nowhere. 
Yet nearly everyone can spare two 
or three hours a week on a pro- 
fitable hobby and even at this 
leisurely rate much can be done in 
six months or a year. 


At the London School of Jour- 
nalism—for over 30 years leader 
of the world in correspondence 
coaching in writing—no time limits 
are fixed. There are Correspond- 
ence Courses in Journalism, Article 
Writing, Short Story Writing, 
Poetry, Radio Plays. There are also 
courses in Literature, written by 
L. A. G. Strong, in History by 
J. Hampden Jackson. 


Write fora free copy of “ Writing 
for the Press.” The feés are low, 
advice is free: 


"Chief Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
: 57 Gordon-Square, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574 cs 


“Whenever you think of writing, 
think of the L.S.J.” 


YOU WILL ENJOY MAKING 


PLASTER FIGURES with 
FLEXIMOULD 


No experience is required 
to cast religious figures, 
wall plaques, ash trays, 
garden ornaments, candle 


sticks, book-ends, vases, 
coats-ot-arms, articles for 


window display, cake 
decorations, cameos,.and 
animals, etc, Make a 
profitable business with 
this pastime. Write today 
for free details of ““FLEXIMOULD” to 


DOHM LTD. (Dept. B) 
167, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 


DR OBSOLETE RADIOGRAM 
into @ 

MODERN ALL-WAVE 
RADIOGRAM™M 


OR POWERFUL RECORD PLAYER 


Our “SKYWAY DESIGNS” Book gives full details 
on how. to build FOUR first-class 
Amplifiers and Radiogram chassis. No 
radio experience Is required to un- 
derstand the clear circuit diagrams 
and stage by stage wiring plans. 


All parts and 
easily obtainable, mostly without 
purchase tax. Performance equal to 
radiograms costing over £100. 


materials are 


POST FREE 


Feith 
RADIOCRAFT 


69-71 CHURCH GATE-LEICESTER Ltd. 


FRANCE FOR PERFECT | 
WINTER HOLIDAYS 


Enjoy perfection in winter 
sunshine and cuisine at famous 
French resorts. TRAVEL BY RAIL 
FOR COMFORT, ECONOMY AND 
PUNCTUALITY. Reduced tourist ‘or 
road-rail tickets issued in advance, 
Sleeping accommodation (Ist and 
2nd class). Through registration 
from London of baggage, skis, etc. 


sports, 


Information and bookings from Travel 
Agents or 


FRENCH RAILWAYS LTD., 
179 Piccadilly, London, W.1,. 


SKETCHING ~~ 
for Pleasure and Profit 


The easiest and most successful way is 
by Press Art School Postal. Courses, 
They have trained more famous 
artists than any other school of the 
kind. Whether you are a Beginner, 
Advanced Student, interested. in 
Commercial Work, Water Colour ~6r 
other branch of Art, I have a Course for 
you, Write for the ~ Prospectus—a 
Drawing Lesson in itself, z 


Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.27) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.£.23 


Rent your Radic 


~& Television 
® FALLING RENTALS - 
@ FREE VALVES 
- @ FREE SERVICE, etc. 


Naines=assosaee 
Address 
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RADIO RENTALS 1 ec 
231 Regent St., London, W.1, 


Please send me FREE |6-page coloured Book giving details—Radio from less than 2/6 per week, 
Television from 50/- per month. All rentals reduce every six months. 
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> S Send to-day 
for 
Free 


16-page 


18 Deansgate, Manchester, 3 


T 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


~-A Metropolitan CollegeModern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most-convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tiontB.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, @c. 
~Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many itensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. F 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until. Successful. 
Text-book lending library,, Moderate fees; 
payable by instalments. ie j 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 


which interested to the Secretary (D1/1)3 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30_ Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.44 


HARRY 


ISAACS 


ONE OF 
THE MANY 
GREAT 
PIANISTS 
WHO 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


yr. ted in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
w London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, October 11, 1951 a 


